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THACKERAY AND CHARTERHOUSE. 


WITH SIDELIGHTS ON THE LIFE OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Tris exactly one hundr‘d years ago that in 1822 William Makepeace 
Thackeray, then a small boy of elev.n, began his career at Charter- 
Rouse, and just fifty years later on June 18, 1872, the school migrated 
Wits new home on the top of the hill overlooking Godalming. The 
double event, viz. the centenary of Thackeray’s connexion with 
the school, and the jubilee of its removal to its present site, seems 
Wp render it appropriate for one of the rapidly diminishing number 
i old Carthusians, whose whole school life of some eight years 
and a half was spent at old Charterhouse, and who has a vivid 
tecollection not only of seeing Thackeray there on several occasions, 
me tut also of listening, as a schoolboy in the gallery, to his last speech 

Smade in the Great Hall on Founder’s Day (December 12), less than 
Sfortnight before his death on December 24, 1863, to put together 
#me thoughts on Thackeray’s allusions to the school in his novels. 
Ibis not proposed to say much on the two famous chapters in ‘ The 
Hewcomes’ entitled ‘ Founder’s Day at Grey Friars’ and ‘ In which 
te Colonel says “ Adsum ” when his Name is called,’ for they are 
fe wmiliar to everybody and are essential to the plot of the novel ; 

S but what is intended to be illustrated here is (what is not so familiar, 
fyen to admirers of Thackeray, who are tolerably well-acquainted 
mth his writings) the manner in which his old school comes into 
Mery one of his six great novels, from ‘ Vanity Fair,’ published in 
#48, to ‘ Philip,’ which was only finished in 1862, a year before 
@hackeray himself died. It will perhaps come as a surprise to 
Many readers to discover the large number of Carthusians that he 
Mis introduced into his works, and how he has added between 
Hrenty to thirty names to the school lists. Further, the notices 
Mein very many instances quite casual, but they are full of genuine 
piiminiscences of the actual school, and are given that local colouring 
Semnich must ever render them dear to Carthusians, and may well 
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be appreciated by other admirers of the great novelist, although 
some among them, alas! may be unintelligible to later generations 
who knew not the school in its old home, and may soon come to 
need a commentary. And here it should be said that the task of 
commenting upon them has been greatly facilitated by the delightful 
volume on ‘Charterhouse in London,’ which has recently been 
published by the present Master + and which so admirably treats of 
the history of the old buildings, and describes the school as it 
existed in Thackeray’s time. 

Thackeray himself was a boy at Charterhouse from 1822 to 
1828 ; for the earlier part of his time in Penny’s House in Wilder. 
ness Row, and latterly at Mrs. Boyes’ in Charterhouse Square; 
and great as his love for the school was in later years, it is often 
said that he was not really happy there. Lady Ritchie in the 
introduction to ‘ Pendennis’ (p. xiv) tells us that he ‘ never spoke 
much of his time at Charterhouse,’ * and Leslie Stephen in the life of 
Thackeray in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ says that ‘ fre 
quent references to his writings show that he was deeply impressed 
by the brutality of English public school life,’ and recalls that a year 
after leaving school he speaks of himself as having, as a child, been 
‘licked into indolence,’ and when older, ‘ abused into sulkiness,’ and 
‘bullied into despair.’ There are certainly letters of his which 
show that he felt deeply the attitude of Dr. Russell, the Head Master, 
towards him, and smarted under the abuse which was constantly 
poured out over his head. But I do not think it is fair to lay too 
much stress on such expressions. They need not represent anything 
more than a passing feeling. That the school (like other schools of 
its time) was rough, no one would deny ; but ‘ brutality ’ seems too 
strong a word, unless the frequent occurrence of schoolboy fights 
is to be regarded as brutality. The account of him in his school- 
days given by an old schoolfellow (J. F. B., i.e. Boyes) in the Corn- 
HILL for January 1865, shortly after his death, does not give the 
impression that he can have been seriously unhappy. He had 
no taste for games, we are told, but ‘ for a non-playing boy he was 
wonderfully social, full of vivacity and enjoyment of life. His 
happy insouc‘ance was constant. Never was any lad at once s0 
jovial, so healthy, and so sedentary. Good spirits and merriment 
seemed to enable him to dispense with the glow of cricket and 


1 Charterhouse in London: Monastery, Mansion, Hospital, School. 
Gerald S. Davies, M.A., Master of Charterhouse. (London, John Murray, 1921) 
* Introduction to Pendennis, p. xiv. (The references throughout are to 

Biographical Edition of Thackeray’s Works.) 
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football.’ He is described in the same article as ‘a rosy-faced 
boy with dark curling hair and a quick intelligent eye, ever twinkling 
with humour—and good humour.’ It is possible that he was think- 
ing of his own feelings when he wrote in the ‘ Roundabout Papers’ in 
1862, ‘ Men re-visit their old school, though hateful to them, with 
ever 0 much kindliness and sentimental affection. There was 
the tree under which the bully licked you ; here the ground where 
you had to fag out on holidays, and so forth.’1 But that it was 
ever really ‘hateful’ to him I cannot believe. Had it been so, 
would he have visited it so soon after leaving, as he did on his way up 
to Cambridge for his first term, when (according to “ Pendennis,” 
introduction, p. xix) he seems to have gone out of his way to see 
Dr. Russell and some of the boys, and to call on the masters’ wives ? 
His affection for the school must surely have begun in his early 
days, though naturally enough it grew as the years passed over his 
head. In ‘Philip’ (p. 109), published only the year before his 
death, he apologises for being ‘ garrulous about Grey Friars,’ and 
for going ‘ back to that ancient place of education to find the heroes 


of his novels.’ 


‘We are young but once. When we remember that time of 
youth, we are still young. He over whose head eight or nine 
lustres have passed, if he wishes to write of boys, must recall the 
time when he himself was a boy. Their habits change ; their 
waists are longer or shorter ; their shirt-collars stick up more or 
less; but the boy is the boy in King George’s time as in that of 
his Royal niece . . . and young fellows are honest, and merry, and 
idle, and mischievous, and timid, and brave, and studious, and 
selfish, and generous, and mean, and false, and truth-telling, and 
affectionate, and good, and bad now, as in former days.’ 


Certainly all his heroes have a good time at Grey Friars and look 
back to it with affection, and this is the best proof that Thackeray 
was on the whole happy there himself, and that there is no solid 
- for saying that he was impressed with the brutality of school 


And now let us go through the novels in order, not according 
to the dates at which they were written, but taking them chrono- 
logically according to the period to which they refer. 

We begin, then, with ‘Esmond’ (published in 1852), which 
takes us to the latter part of the seventeenth century, when the 
school was comparatively new. There is not much about Charter- 


1 Lovell the Widower, etc., p. 262. 
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house in this; but we are told (p. 46) that Esmond’s contem. 
porary, Tom Tusher, was ‘sent off early to a school in London in 
the first year of the reign of King James,’ and that this school was 
Charterhouse appears from a later chapter, for when Esmond was 
in prison in Newgate after the duel between Lord Castlewood 
and Lord Mohun, he ‘ had leave to walk upon the roof and could 
see thence Smithfield, and the Bluecoat Boys’ School, Gardens, 
and the Chartreux, where, as Harry Esmond remembered, Dick 
the Scholar and his friend Tom Tusher had had their schooling’ 
(p. 165). ‘Dick the Scholar,’ i.e. Richard Steele, was, of course, 
actually at Charterhouse, and so we must not count him any more 
than Addison among Thackeray’s additions to the school lists, 
Tom Tusher, however, we may claim; and he, as everybody 
knows, ultimately became a bishop, and may rank therefore among 
our earliest Carthusians on the bench. 

From ‘ Esmond ’ we pass naturally to ‘ The Virginians ’ (1859), 
which belongs to the middle of the eighteenth century. This adds 
two names to our list of Carthusians. Of these the former is 
Colonel Lambert’s younger son, an ‘artless young gown-boy 
from Grey Friars’ (p. 273), who was there, we learn, in the time 
of Dr. Crusius (Head Master from 1748 to 1769), who sometimes 
gave the boys leave to go home (p. 519), and gave them a holiday 
for Wolfe’s victory on the Heights of Abraham (p. 639). There isa 
phrase in connexion with Charley Lambert’s school-days which 
may require a word of explanation. He is spoken of on one 
occasion as ‘home for his Bartlemytide holidays’ (p." 243). The 
phrase is a curious one, which I never heard of as being used in 
any other school of the summer holidays. Nor do I remember it 
being so used in my time at Charterhouse, though it would have 
been quite appropriate then, for the custom at Charterhouse in 
the ’fifties and ’sixties was to have holidays not (like most other 
schools) at Easter, but in the month of May, which was considered 
to be a better time for boys to get out of London and enjoy the 
country, and this of necessity threw the summer holidays later, 
so that they did not begin till towards the middle of August, 
some ten days before St. Bartholomew’s Day. Hence they might 
well have been known as the Bartlemytide holidays, as they 
evidently were in Thackeray’s time, for he uses the same 
expression again in ‘The Newcomes’ (p. 267), as well as in the 
‘Roundabout Papers.’ 1 : 

The other Carthusian who appears in ‘The Virginians’ is 


1 See Lovell the Widower, etc., p. 262. 
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Master Foker, son of the famous brewer of Pedlar’s Acre in 
Lambeth. The boy had been ‘much bullied at Westminster 
School because of his father’s profession of brewer,’ and so was 
taken away, and became the pupil of George Warrington, the 
elder of the two Virginians (p. 704), and after having been coached 
by him ‘ went to the Chartreux School, where his friend (Charley 
Lambert) took care that he had no more beating than was good 
for him, and where (in consequence of the excellence of his private 
tutor, no doubt) he took and kept a good place. And he liked the 
school so much that he says, if he ever has a son, he shall be sent 
to that seminary’ (p. 717). Later on the boy became ‘a young 
sprig of fashion and married an Earl’s daughter’ (p. 703), and, as 
we shall see later, carried out his intention of sending his son to 
his old school. George Warrington, by the way, sent his own 
son not to Charterhouse but to Harrow, where he was placed 
‘under Dr. Sumner’s care’ (Head Master from 1760 to 1771), and 
where ‘he showed that he could eat more tarts than any boy in 
the school, and took most creditable prizes at football and hare- 
and-hounds’ (p. 783). Thackeray knew Harrow well and had a 
personal interest in it, as one of his forebears had been the 
immediate predecessor of Dr. Sumner as Head Master! But I 
wonder what Harrovians may have to say about those ‘ creditable 
prizes at football and hare-and-hounds ’ ! 

After ‘ The Virginians ’ we come to ‘ Vanity Fair,’ the earliest 
of all the novels to be written (1848), the date being placed while 
the nineteenth century ‘ was in its teens.’ It will be remembered 
that George Osborne and Dobbin were together at ‘Dr. Swish- 
tail’s school,’ and it was there that Dobbin had his famous fight 
‘after school’ with Cuff (p. 38). Was this school Charterhouse ? 
lady Ritchie says definitely that it was not, and that she often 
wondered where the great fight took place (p. xvi). There can 
be no better authority on such a subject ; and yet I cannot help 
thinking that the school was really suggested by Charterhouse, 
though at this early period of his writing Thackeray had not 
definitely adopted his old school as the place to which he sent 
his heroes, and therefore the identification is not so complete as 
it became later on. The fight and the fagging might belong to 

1 Archdeacon Thackeray was Head Master from 1746 to 1760. Early in The 
Newcomes ‘ Little Alfred,’ Sir Brian Newcome’s younger son, is sent to Harrow, 
whither the Colonel and Clive ride over to see him and tip him (p. 165) ; but this 
is obviously one of those curious slips which Thackeray sometimes makes (of 
which there will be more to say later on), as many years later we find that the 


same little Alfred was only a Fourth Form boy at Rugby (p. 574). He was far 
too young to go to Harrow when Thackeray sends him there. 
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any school, but it is noteworthy that the character of the fagging 
described (e.g. blacking shoes and toasting) is exactly that 
which we meet with in the other novels; and there are two 
features which point rather strongly to Charterhouse. First, the 
school was a boarding-school in London, and boys were allowed 
to go home on Saturdays. This was a marked feature of school 
life at old Charterhouse, and the custom was one of which 
Thackeray evidently had pleasant recollections, as we shall see 
from constant allusions to it in the later novels. Cuff’s appear. 
ance in the park, it may be noticed, when thus allowed to go out 
for Sunday (p. 36), exactly corresponds with what is said in 
‘Pendennis’ (p. 15), when the same custom is referred to in that 
work. Secondly, it will be recollected that Cuff compels George 
Osborne ‘to get over the playground wall (at a selected spot 
where the broken glass had been removed from the top, and 
niches made convenient in the brick) ; to run a quarter of a mile 
to purchase a pint of rum-shrub on credit; to brave all the 
Doctor’s outlying spies, and to clamber back into the playground 
again’ (p. 38). Surely we have here a very definite reference to 
the practice of ‘ tibbing out,’ which was one of Colonel Newcome’s 
escapades as a boy, and with which Thackeray was very familiar. 
In this connexion it is interesting to learn from the present Master 
that just about the time when Thackeray went to school there, 
in order to put a stop to this very practice, Dr. Russell, the Head 
Master, ‘at his own expense had to raise the wall round Under 
Green, which separated it from Goswell Street and Wilderness Row, 
since bold spirits were wont to overleap the previous inadequate 
boundary, and to “ tib out,” as it was called.’1 Moreover, all Car- 
thusians will appreciate the allusion to Dobbin’s great ‘ tuck out’ 
for the school in the days of his prosperity (p. 41). For these 
reasons, then, I venture to think that there are some grounds for 
claiming George Osborne and the excellent Dobbin as Carthusians. 
But however this may be, there is no doubt about young Rawdon 
Crawley. His poor father, who had fallen on evil days, complained 
that he was not rich enough to send the child to a good public 
school. But the difficulty was met by the Marquis of Steyne, 
‘who was one of the Governors of that famous old collegiate 
institution called the Whitefriars, which had been a Cistercian 
convent in old days, when the Smithfield, which is contiguous to it, 
was a tournament ground.’ Here follows a description of Sutton’s 


1 Charterhouse in London, p. 270. 
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foundation and of the Governors thereof, which remained abso- 
lutely true till the school was moved in 1872, and which is therefore 


worth citing. 


‘Finally a great merchant [only we are now taught that Sutton 
should be called a soldier 1] bought the house and land adjoining, 
in which, with the help of other wealthy endowments of land 
and money, he established a famous foundation hospital for old 
men and children. An extern school grew round the old almost 
monastic foundation, which subsists still with its middle-age 
costume and usages; and all Cistercians pray that it may long 
flourish. Of this famous house, some of the greatest noblemen, 
prelates, and dignitaries in England are Governors; and as the 
boys are very comfortably lodged, fed, and educated, and sub- 
sequently inducted into good scholarships at the University and 
livings in the Church, many little gentlemen are devoted to the 
ecclesiastical profession from their tenderest years, and there is 
considerable emulation to procure nominations for the foundation. 
It was originally intended for the sons of poor and deserving 
clerics and laics ; but many of the noble Governors of the Insti- 
tution, with an enlarged and rather capricious benevolence, selected 
all sorts of objects for their bounty. To get an education for 
nothing, and a future livelihood and profession assured, was s0 
excellent a scheme that some of the richest people did not disdain 
it; and not only great men’s relations, but great men themselves, 
sent their sons to profit by the chance. Right Rev. Prelates sent 
their own kinsmen or the sons of their clergy, while, on the other 
hand, some great noblemen did not disdain to patronise the 
children of their confidential servants—so that a lad entering 
this establishment had every variety of youthful society where- 
with to mingle’ (p. 504). 


One has only to glance through the list of Governors from 1611 
onwards, which Mr. Davies prints,” to see how Thackeray’s de- 
scription of the distinguished character of the Governors is justified. 
But it may be permitted to one who himself looks back with the 
deepest gratitude to the benefit he enjoyed from Sutton’s bounty 
to question whether the Governors often abused their privileges ; 
and in this I am borne out by what Mr. Davies says of his own 
knowledge and experience: ‘I cannot remember any of whom it 
could be said that, so far as the money qualification went, they 
were unfit to receive the benefits of the foundation.’* Anyhow, 


' See Charterhouse in London, p. 174 seq. 
2 Ibid. Appendix D, p. 349. 3 Ibid. p. 25L 
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Master Rawdon Crawley was a most suitable case, and accor- 
dingly to Whitefriars he went, his father taking him there and 
seeing him arrayed in a gown and little knee-breeches, and con- 
signing him to the care of young Blackball, who took him in 
charge and promised to be kind to him. In the course of a 
week, we are told, young Blackball had 

‘constituted little Rawdon his fag, shoeblack, and breakfast 
toaster ; initiated him into the mysteries of the Latin Grammar, 
and thrashed him three or four times, but not severely. The 
little chap’s good-natured honest face won his way for him. He 
only got that degree of beating which was, no doubt, good for 
him; and as for blacking shoes, toasting bread, and fagging in 
general, were these offices not deemed to be necessary parts of 
every young Englishman’s education ?’ (p. 507). 

Here again I would refer my readers to what Mr. Davies says 
of the fagging at old Charterhouse, which he describes as ‘ very 
different from anything that bears the name to-day.’ Except in 
regard to blacking shoes, which was not required in his or my time, 
it corresponds exactly with what Thackeray says of it here and 
in other passages ; and the picture which the Master gives of the 
scene at the big fire when the fags were struggling to make their 
uppers’ toast is drawn to the life (p. 287). Further characteristic 
touches in regard to Rawdon’s experiences occur almost immedi- 
ately. His father presently comes to see him, and finds him 
‘sufficiently well and happy, grinning and laughing in his little 
black gown and little breeches.’ He sagaciously tipped Blackball 
a sovereign—which, by the way, he could ill afford—and secured 
that young gentleman’s goodwill towards his fag. The boy ‘had 
plenty of pocket money, which he spent in treating his comrades 
royally to raspberry tarts, and he was often allowed to come home 
on Saturdays to his father,’ who ‘ marvelled over his stories about 
school and fights and fagging’ (p. 507). These allusions, slight 
as they are, are most characteristic. ‘Tipping’ was to Thackeray 
@ sacred duty, and he never loses an opportunity of enforcing it. 
Fagging, fighting, and eating tarts constantly reappear, as does 
the mention of ‘going out Saturdays.’ These were evidently 
among the most lasting impressions of his own school-days, which 
lingered in Thackeray’s recollections to the end. Notice should 


1 J. F. B., in the article in the Cornurtt already referred to, implies that as a 
boy Thackeray had a healthy appetite for good eating, although he was never 
a greedy boy. He must have had a particular liking for tarts, and especially 
for raspberry tarts, as they are frequently mentioned, e.g. in The Newcomes, 
p- 36, where Clive ‘ regales himself with raspberry tarts.’ 
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also be taken of the description of the dress of a gown-boy, which 
remained the same (except that the knee-breeches at some un- 
known time gave place to trousers) until it was abolished when the 
school was moved to Godalming. At the same time the Governors 
lost the privilege of nominating the gown-boys, and the whole 
system of free education by nomination was changed to one of 
competitive scholarships both at the school and at the University, 
a change which an old gown-boy may be pardoned for regretting. 

‘Pendennis’ was published in 1850, two years after ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ and in this we have many lifelike touches and personal 
reminiscences. Arthur Pendennis was not the first of his family 
to be sent to Grey Friars, for both his father, John Pendennis, 
and his uncle, the Major, had been there before him, and were 
schoolfellows of the Head Master (p. 17). In after years the Major 
actually remembered enough of his Latin to be able to quote ‘ Sic 
vos non vobis,’ ‘as we used to say at Grey Friars’ (p. 358). Of 
Arthur Pendennis in his school-days there is a brief description, 
in which we may recognise to a considerable extent Thackeray’s 
own experiences. We note, by the way, the fondness for tarts 
which has been already noticed as characteristic. ‘When he had 
money he spent it royally on tarts for himself and his friends.’ 
When a small boy he used to be made to sing ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ 
and other ballads for the delectation of the senior boys (p. 14 seq.). 
This is reminiscent of a delicious scene in ‘ Dr. Birch and his young 
Friends,’ which, by the way, was published in 1849, at the very 
time when ‘ Pendennis ’ was appearing in monthly numbers. It is 
the scene between Master Hewlett and Master Nightingale on 
‘rather a cold winter night,’ when Hewlett, who is safely tucked 
up in bed, insists on Nightingale getting up in his night-shirt and 
singing him to sleep. ‘And if I wake when you stop you'll have 
this at your head.’ And then follows this dialogue : 


NIGHTINGALE (timidly). Please, Hewlett ? 

HEWLetTT. Well, sir ? 

NIGHTINGALE. May I put on my trousers, please ? 

Hewett. No, sir. Go on, or 

NicHTINGALE. ‘Through pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble there’s no place like 

home.’ } 

Was this scene really founded on fact? It looks very much 


1 Christmas Books, p. 93. 
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like it. Rodwell Regis certainly does not represent Grey Friars, 

but there are scenes in it which may well have been suggested by 
it, and notably this one. Others might be mentioned, such as 
‘ Briggs in luck’: 

ENTER THE Knire-Boy. Hamper for Briggses. 

MasTER Brown. Hurray, Tom Briggs. I'll lend you my 
knife.1 
But such a scene might have happened anywhere. We cannot 
claim it as special to Charterhouse. 

But to return to ‘Pendennis.’ Here, as in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ we 
have allusions to going out Saturdays, when Pendennis used to go 
out to his uncle (p. 21), and no one who is at all familiar with the 
book is likely to forget the scene where the Major intrudes into the 
schoolroom and finds his nephew undergoing a tremendous rating 
from the Head Master for his blunders in construing (p. 16). The 
passage is too long and too familiar to all lovers of Thackeray for 
me to quote it. But let anyone who is interested in the subject 
turn to it and compare it with the description given in Thackeray's 
letters home of Dr. Russell’s treatment of him; I think he will 
agree that though the passage may be a caricature, it is a good 
one without excessive exaggeration. Thackeray’s letters are full 
of the Doctor’s wrath and violence. At one time he compares it 
to the roaring of a lion in Bombastes Furioso. At another he says: 
‘Dr. Russell has been fierce to-day, yea, and full of anger... . 
Every day he begins at me, “ Thackeray, Thackeray, you are an 
idle, profligate, shuffling boy ”’; and again, ‘ Doctor Russell has 
treated me every day with such manifest unkindness and injustice 
that I really can scarcely bear it. . . . If ever I get a respectable 
place in my Form he is sure to bring me down again. To-day 
there was such a flagrant instance of it that it was the general talk 
of the school. I wish I could take leave of him to-morrow.’2 This 
fierceness on the part of Russell was deliberately worked up, and 
only lasted for a moment. Immediately after his outburst about 
Pendennis, the Doctor says quietly to the Major, ‘ He is a good boy, 

rather idle and unenergetic, but an honest, gentleman-like little 
fellow, though I can’t get him to construe as I wish’ (p. 16 seq.), 
and in real life there is no doubt that Russell would have said the 
same of Thackeray. Neither the Doctor’s fury nor Thackeray’s 
despair under it ought to be taken too seriously. 

Another Carthusian whom we meet with in ‘ Pendennis’ is the 


1 Christmas Books, p. 88. 


2 Pendennis, pp. xiv-xvi, pp. 16, 17. 
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immortal Harry Foker, whose father we have already met with in 
‘The Virginians,’ and whose mother, the Earl’s daughter, there 
spoken of, was Lady Agnes, the daughter of the Earl of Rosherville. 
‘The Fokers had been at the Cistercian school from father to son ; 
at which place our friend, whose name could be seen over the 
playground wall on a publichouse sign, under which “ Foker’s 
Entire” was painted, had been dreadfully bullied on account of 
his trade, his uncomely countenance, his inaptitude for learning 
and cleanliness, his gluttony and other weak points’ (p. 43). How 
well I remember the sight of that publichouse at a corner of Goswell 
Street, and the staring gilded letters which appeared over the wall 
of Under Green, of which the words, ‘ Foreign Wines and Brandy 
Warehouse,’ somehow or other linger in the memory. Are they 
there still, I wonder! The slovenly little schoolboy has blossomed 
out into @ gorgeous young swell of the ‘horsey’ type, when he 
next bursts on Pendennis’s astonished gaze, and considering what 
has just been said, it is no wonder that his recollections of Grey 
Friars are not so favourable as are those of most of Thackeray’s 
Cistercians. ‘ Beastly old hole,’ Mr. Foker remarked. ‘ Hate it. 
Hate the Doctor: hate Towzer, the second master: hate every- 
body there. Not a fit place for gentlemen. ... By gad, Sir, 
I sometimes dream now that the Doctor’s walking into me... . 
When I think of the diet there, by gad, Sir, I wonder how I stood 
it. Mangy mutton, brutal beef, pudding on Thursdays and Sun- 
days, and that fit to poison you’ (p. 29). The food at which Mr. 
Harry Foker thus turned up his nose was good enough for his 
betters, as we shall see presently ; but the custom of giving boys 
pudding only on two or three days a week lasted on to my time, 
only, if I recollect rightly, the days were Tuesday, Friday, and 
Sunday, and except when in the summer we were given cherry tart, 
I am bound to confess that we did not appreciate it much more 
than Mr. Foker did! Of two other Carthusians there is a mention, 
but little more, viz. Tom Ricketts, of the Fourth Form, who used 
to wear a jacket and trousers so ludicrously tight, that the elder 
boys could not forbear using him as a butt or ‘ cockshy,’ and whom 
Pendennis himself ‘cut over the back with a hockey stick’ 
(p. 21), and Timmins, who was kindly prompting Pendennis as 
best he could, while the Doctor was rating him so soundly ! 

‘The Newcomes,’ to which we now come, appeared in monthly 
numbers from 1853 to 1855, and was published in book form in 
1856, and in this Thackeray’s love for his old school is more manifest 
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than in any of his other works, though ‘ Philip’ adds a greater 
number of old Carthusians to our list. Old Mr. Hobson and his 
brother were educated at Grey Friars (p. 19), and this seems to 
have been the reason why Thomas Newcome (the Colonel) was 
sent there in the Headmastership of Dr. Raine (Head Master from 
1791 to 1811)— 


‘exchanging—O ye Gods! with what delight—the splendour of 
Clapham for the rough, plentiful fare of the place, blacking his 
master’s shoes with perfect readiness, till he rose in the school, 
and the time came when he should have a fag of his own; 
“tibbing out,” and receiving the penalty therefor; bartering a 
black eye per bearer against a bloody nose drawn at sight, with 
a school-fellow, and shaking hands the next day; playing at 
cricket, hockey, prisoners’ base, and football, according to the 
season, and gorging himself and friends with tarts when he had 
money to spend’ (p. 19). 


How thoroughly characteristic are the allusions here! the fagging, 
the fighting, the gorging with tarts, and the ‘tibbing out.’ The 
last-mentioned is referred to again by the Colonel himself, when 
Clive and Pendennis visit him in his rooms as a Poor Brother. ‘Do 
you know, sir, when I was a boy I used to what they call ‘‘ tibb out” 
and run down to a public-house in Cistercian Lane—the Red Cow, 
sir—and buy rum there? I wasa terribly wild boy, Clivy ’?(p. 790). 
A terribly wild boy, judged by modern standards, he may have 
been. But somehow he learnt enough Latin to be able to quote a 
few tags in after years, as did Clive after him. Clive indeed could 
quote Horace without difficulty (p. 728), but the good old Colonel, 
thankful as he was that he had ‘ kept some of his Latin from Grey 
Friars’ (p. 40), had to confine himself to quotations from the Latin 
Grammar, over which he sadly bungled Everyone must remember 
the queer form which he gave to his favourite one, ‘ Ingenuas 
didicisse fideliter artes emollunt (sic) mores nec sinuisse feros ’ (p. 58), 
a verse with which I first made acquaintance in the late ’fifties in 
the old ‘ Charterhouse Latin Grammar.’ Anyhow, his school-days 


1 * Tibbing out’ with the risk of a flogging was sometimes ventured upon for 
nobler reasons, as the Colonel elsewhere describes how he used to slip out to 
hear Incledon, and was flogged for it afterwards (p. 10); and Mr. Davies tells 
a story of John Leech and another Carthusian ‘ tibbing out’ for a day’s fishing 
in the New River (Charterhouse in London, p. 270). The Red Cow, it will be 
remembered, was the place where F. B. took up his lodgings to be near the 
Colonel in his last illness (The Newcomes, p. 803). It has disappeared now, but 
I well remember it in my time—the outside, I should say, for I cannot claim ever 
to have been inside it. 
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were happy ones, for ‘the pleasures ot this school life were such 
to Tommy Newcome that he did not care to go home for a holiday,’ 
and judging by the description of his home at Clapham we can well 
understand this. The ‘bloody nose’ in the passage just quoted 
reminds us of the famous fight which Thackeray himself had in 
1825 with his life-long friend G. 8. Venables, ‘which for ever 
after gave to the great novelist’s nose its resemblance to that of 
Michael Angelo’; and Mr. Davies tells us that he remembers 
‘hearing him describe the “‘scraunch ” which he declared he still 
felt when his nose gave way!’ Theallusions to the games, cricket, 
hockey, prisoners’ base, and football, should, by the way, be 
commended to Mr. Davies, who thinks that at this time ‘ cricket 
must have been still in a prehistoric stage,’1and says that the 
only game that he is able to trace in a set form was the some- 
what unusual game of hoop racing. Hockey and prisoners’ 
base were certainly occasionally played at old Charterhouse 
(especially before Athletic Sports were instituted soon after 1860), 
as well as cricket and football, and I think that the passage quoted 
above may fairly be taken as evidence of Thackeray’s recollection 
of the games actually played in his own school-days. Nor should 
it be forgotten that when the Colonel lay dying, the ‘little white- 
haired gown-boy,’ who was brought to see him, ‘tried to amuse 
him by telling him how it was a half-holiday, and that they were 
having a cricket match with St. Peter’s boys in the Green, and Grey 
Friars was in and winning’ (p. 803). Whether there was ever 
match between Charterhouse and Westminster in Thackeray’s 
day, it does not seem possible to say. The regular series of matches 
between the two schools did not begin till 1865, but there are 
records of matches played between them in 1850 and 1851, just 
before ‘ The Newcomes ’ was begun. 

The ‘rough but plentiful fare of the place’ may well be set 
against Harry Foker’s graphic description of it; and that there 
was nothing really to complain of in it is shown by a later passage 
referring to Clive’s time at the school, where it is described as 
‘the homely, though plentiful fare at Grey Friars, at which, of 
course, when boys, we all turned up our noses, though many a poor 
fellow, in the struggles of after-life, has looked back with regret 
very likely to that well-spread youthful table’ (p. 43) ; and there 
is an allusion to the food provided for breakfast, which should not 
be overlooked. When I first went to Charterhouse in 1859 we never 


1 Charterhouse in London, pp. 268, 303. 2 Ibid. p. 269. 
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had meat for breakfast (that was an innovation of Dr. Haig Brown’s 
time), but we were given large and excellent, if somewhat stodgy, 
rolls ; and that these were already an institution in Thackeray’s 
time is indicated by the fact that the letter announcing to Clive his 
father’s return from India was ‘served to the boy along with one 
bow! of tea and one buttered roll, of eighty such which were dis- 
tributed to fourscore other boys, boarders of the same house with 
our young friend.’ } 

Other Carthusians are introduced among the minor charac- 
ters of the book, besides the Colonel and Clive. Thus there is 
Wolf Minor, who succeeds in giving Clive, when still apparently in 
the Petties, a black eye, though he gets well pitched into himself by 
Clive for bullying a still smaller boy (p. 37), as well as ‘ that notori- 
ous bruiser old Hodge,’ who roars out, ‘Confound you, Newcome, 
I'll give it you for upsetting your tea over my new trousers,’ on the 
day of the Colonel’s appearance at Grey Friars on his return from 
India (p. 59). Further on, when Clive is travelling on the Con- 
tinent, he sends home to Pendennis an account of Crichton, an old 
Grey Friars man, who has become a student of the University of 
Bonn (p. 274) ; and again he writes to him from Baden of Bob Jones, 
a silly fellow who has followed the Duchesse d’Ivry from Bagnéres, 
describing ‘the transmogrification of an old schoolfellow, an 
attorney’s son, whom,’ says Pendennis, ‘I recollected a snivelling 
little boy at Grey Friars ’ (p. 329, cf. p. 336). And there is Lord H., 
the Colonel’s old Commander-in-Chief in India, ‘a Cistercian like 
ourselves,’ who is made a Governor just in time to nominate the 
Colonel as a pensioner ’ (p. 761). But it is not the number of Car- 
thusians introduced into the book that is remarkable so much as 
the constant allusions to the school and the little touches which are 
peculiar to it among schools, and which are so unobtrusive but 80 
extraordinarily natural. Allusion has already been made to some 
of these, but there are others which cannot be passed over alto- 
gether in silence. Thus there is a reference to ‘ the Petties ’ (p. 35), 
the Form in which Clive is placed. This was still the name of the 
lowest Form in my day, and it lingered on fitfully till the school was 
moved. But the name is known no more after that; and is there 


1 The Newcomes, p. 59. In this connexion I seem to remember the lines of 
some ancient verses describing a day at Charterhouse: 
Now well-greased rolls my longing lips allure, 
And the best milk, though not exactly pure. 
In my time we were not provided with tea in the Under School, but had to 
content ourselves with milk. 
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any other school in which such a title was ever officially employed ? 
It was ‘Gown-boy arch’ (p. 29) on which Thomas Newcome’s 
name was cut—a very familiar object in old Charterhouse, the 
stones of which have happily been removed, and may still be seen 
in the Chapel Cloister in the new school. The ‘long room,’ where 
Clive was breakfasting on the occasion referred to above, and 
where Philip is introduced on his arrival, is a very familiar term 
to Carthusians. ‘Old Smiffle’ as a designation of the school is 
used by Clive more than once, and is explained by Thackeray 
himself as ‘ a fond abbreviation for Smithfield, near to which mart 
of mutton and oxen our school is situated, and old Cistercians often 
playfully designate their place of education by the name of the 
neighbouring market’ (p. 38, cf. p. 7). The name was almost 
extinct in my time. I doubt whether I heard it more than once 
or twice, but it still lingered on, being possibly only kept alive by 
admirers of Thackeray. Then there are allusions to ‘ Cloisters,’ 
and to ‘ Green ’ as the name for the playground, a name which has 
happily been transferred to the new school, to which Thackeray’s 
description is no longer generally appropriate, though to any 
persons who saw it during the drought of last summer it may well 
have seemed so: ‘that gravelly flat as destitute of herbage as 
the Arabian desert, but nevertheless, in the language of the place, 
called the ‘‘ Green ”’ (p. 60, cf. p. 267). Nor should the allusion to 
what we used to call a ‘ bedroom row’ be overlooked—a row the 
penalty for which Clive happily escapes through his father’s arrival 
(p. 59). Clive, it will be remembered, was placed in ‘ Hopkinson’s 
house’ (or let us say at once ‘ Hopkey’s’) (p. 68), ‘situated in 
the square,’ as were some of the houses in Thackeray’s time, and 
‘Hopkey ’ was obviously suggested by ‘Watky,’ the familiar 
designation of Watkinson, who actually was master of one of these 
houses,? just as ‘my friend Dr. Senior’ (p. 802) is suggested by 
Elder, who was Head Master from 1853 to 1858, at the very time 
when ‘The Newcomes’ was being written. 

I cannot altogether pass over the perfect description of the 
place when the Colonel goes to fetch Clive from it for a holiday. 
He walks from Ludgate Hill ‘ by the dismal precincts of Newgate 
and across the muddy pavement of Smithfield on his way back to 
the old school where his son was, a way which he had trodden many 
atime in his own early days. There was Cistercian Street, and the 
Red Cow of his youth : there was the quaint old Grey Friars Square 


1 The Newcomes, p. 59; cf. Philip, p. 110. 2 Charterhouse in London, p. 266. 
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with its blackened trees and garden, surrounded by ancient houses 
of the build of the last century, now slumbering like pensioners 
in the sunshine. Under the great archway of the hospital he 
could look at the old Gothic building, and a black-gowned pensioner 
or two crawling over the quiet square, or passing from one dark 
arch to another. The boarding-houses of the school were situated 
in the square, hard by the more ancient buildings of the hospital. 
A great noise of shouting, crying, clapping forms and cupboards, 
treble voices, bass voices, poured out of the schoolboys’ windows : 
their life, bustle, and gaiety contrasted strangely with the quiet of 
those old men, creeping along in their black gowns under the quaint 
arches yonder, whose struggle of life was over, whose hope and 
noise and bustle had sunk into that grey calm’ (p. 68). The scene 
is changed now. The buildings in the square have been much 
modernised, and the school is gone. Even before it moved the 
boarding-houses in the square had ceased to exist. But the picture 
of the pensioners or poor brothers is perfect, and within the walls 
of the hospital the contrast between the quiet of the black-gowned 
pensioners and the noise and bustle of the school was as marked as 
it is here described, till fifty years ago the school migrated to God- 
alming and the pensioners were left alone. 

So far there has been scarcely any allusion made to either of 
the two famous chapters, that which describes ‘ Founder’s Day at 
Grey Friars,’ and the last chapter of all, ‘ In which the Colonel says 
“ Adsum ” when his Name is called.’ They are classical passages 
which are familiar wherever English is spoken, and are among the 
most moving and pathetic in the whole of our literature. There 
is no need to cite them, and it seems almost an impertinence to 
commentonthem. The description of the Chapel and the Founder’s 
tomb is perfect, and the account of the proceedings on Founder's 
Day is exact, except that Thackeray accidentally reverses the order 
by placing the oration before the service in Chapel. It really came 
between the service and the dinner. One allusion there is which 
may need a word of explanation to younger generations. ‘ Yonder 
sit forty cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about home and holidays 
to-morrow’ (p. 760). There were more than three hundred boys 
in the school in Thackeray’s time, and it is in this period that the 
story of the Newcomes is placed. Nevertheless ‘forty’ is quite 
correct, for it was only the gown-boys, of whom there were forty- 
four at that time, who were present on Founder’s Day. For the 
rest of the school the holidays began the day before, but we who 
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were on the foundation were kept up for December 12, and were 
not allowed to leave till after Chapel and the oration, and so most 
of us had to wait till the morning of the 13th. 

Of the final scene when the Colonel says ‘ Adsum,’ I say nothing. 
It must be read in its entirety, and no comment is needed. 

‘The Adventures of Philip,’ the last of the completed novels, 
remains to be considered. It was published in 1862, the year 
before Thackeray died. It adds a larger number of Carthusians 
to our list than any of the other novels we have considered. To 
begin with, there is that scoundrel Dr. Firmin, who appears in the 
account of Founder’s Day with which the book opens. He had been 
a school-fellow and remained a special friend of the Head Master, 
and was complimented by the head boy in his Latin oration on the 
annual Speech Day [this should have been ‘ Founder’s Day’], as 
having cured Lord Egham, the Marquis of Ascot’s son, of an illness 
in the school (p. 102). These allusions seem clear enough, and yet 
in spite of them I have my doubts whether we ought to claim Dr. 
Brand Firmin as a Carthusian, for in the ‘Shabby Genteel Story’ 
(p. 19), ‘Mr. Brandon,’ as for very good reasons he there calls 
himself, is represented as having been at Eton and Christ Church 
(p. 19), whereas when he reappears in ‘ Philip’ (p. 171), we are 
told that he was at Grey Friars and Cambridge. Clearly there is 
something wrong here. In one of his ‘ Roundabout Papers’ Thack- 
eray acknowledges his liability to make mistakes of this kind, and 
prays ‘ his gentle readers to deal kindly with their humble servant’s 
manifold shortcomings, blunders, and slips of memory.’ The 
kindly consideration is easily granted, but we must admit that there 
are a good number of such slips of memory, many of them being 
accounted for by the fact that the novels were written and published 
in monthly numbers. Thackeray himself would have called this 
‘a monstrous blunder,’ as he does another such.2 Anyhow, Dr. 


1 Lovell the Widower, etc., p. 371. 

2 The Neucomes, p. 804. 1 have already referred to the slip made with regard 
to ‘ little Alfred’s ’ career, and it may be pointed out here that in The Virginians 
in one passage Charley Lambert is said to have just gone back to school after the 
Bartlemytide holidays (p. 176), while only a few weeks afterwards we find that 
the lad is home for the very same holidays (see p. 243)! That the latter is 
correct is shown by the date of Harry Warrington’s letter to his mother on 
p. 248. Another curious mistake of a different kind may be noticed. Clive New- 
come, as we have seen, was at Hopkinson’s house ; but in an illustration by R. 
Doyle, found in some editions of The Newcomes, both he and Pendennis are 
dressed as Gown-boys. Thackeray must have given directions for this, though 
it is, of course, a mistake. It is, however, not altogether to be regretted, as it 
gives an illustration of the dress of a Gown-boy as it actually was in Thackeray’s 
time, with ‘ the little black gown and little breeches.” 
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Firmin is not a Carthusian to be proud of, and if Etonians like to 
claim him, I am sure that we shall gladly resign him to them! But 
whether the father was at Grey Friars or not, the son certainly was, 
and made many friends there. He used to go home on going-out 
Saturdays, and would sometimes take Pendennis and his cousin, 
Philip Ringwood, with him, when Dr. Firmin used to tip them 
(almost the only good thing the rogue ever did) (pp. 107, 112, 596). 
The said Philip Ringwood was a most unpleasant boy. In later 
years he used to speak of Grey Friars as ‘ an abominable hole,’ and 
said he was ‘ dreadfully bullied there’ (p. 606). The truth is that 
he himself was the bully. Not only did he rob Philip of half his 
tarts almost on his first day (p. 110), but subsequently, to the joy 
of his schoolfellows, he was well thrashed by ‘ Nosey’ Brackley 
(afterwards an archdeacon) for bullying little Pennystone and 
proposing forcibly to take his money from him (p. 605). He and 
the archdeacon were both present at the bachelors’ dinner which 
their old schoolfellow, Lord Egham, gave at the Star and Garter 
(p. 606), together with Philip, Pendennis, and other old Cistercians, 
such as Burroughs (who was Second Wrangler) and Maynard of the 
Guards’ Club, who was afterwards killed in the Crimea. The last 
two were also present at Philip’s call dinner (p. 166). Lastly, it is 
Hornblow of Grey Friars, than whom ‘a better fellow never lived ’ 
(p. 631), who stands for the borough of Ringwood in opposition to 
Woolcomb, and is ignominiously beaten by him, though the election 
by a happy accident is instrumental in securing to Philip his legacy 
from the old Lord Ringwood. 

There are not many fresh details of school life to be gathered 
from the pages of ‘ Philip,’ though several of the old ones reappear. 
There is, however, a fine testimony to the healthiness of the school, 
which is worth quoting. Thackeray tells us quite truly, as the 
school lists show, that to Grey Friars 


‘families used to send their sons from generation to generation, 
and long before people had ever learned that the place was un- 
wholesome. Grey Friars was smoky, certainly; I think in the 
time of the Plague great numbers of people were buried there. 
[This, by the way, was not the Plague of 1665, but the Black 
Death of the fourteenth century.] But had the school been 
situated in the most picturesque swamp in England, the general 
health of the boys could not have been better. We boys used to 
hear of epidemics occurring in other schools, and were almost 
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sorry that they did not come to ours, so that we might shut up and 
get longer vacations.’? 


I can bear witness to the truth of this in later days still. The 
nearest approach to an epidemic in my time (and that covered 
eight and a half years) was in 1863, when there were actually six 
cases of measles in one house, all of which were traced to one boy, 
who was believed to have caught the malady on the Prince of Wales’s 
wedding-day, when he was allowed out from school to see the 
fireworks. The Master says exactly the same.2 But somehow the 
public would not believe it, and very shortly after Thackeray had 
given this testimony the movement for the removal of the school 
from London began. Thackeray died in 1863, and in that very 
year, a month or so before his death, Dr. Haig Brown was ap- 
pointed headmaster, and set himself resolutely to the task. How 
he carried it out, this is not the place to relate. It has often been 
told, and by none better than Mr. Davies himself. Whether the 
new school is as healthy as the old and as little troubled by epi- 
demics, it is not for me to say. Healthier it cannot be. But other 
considerations had to come in, and all old Carthusians, whether 
trained at the old school or at the new, will ever look back with 


affectionate regard to Dr. Haig Brown as the second founder of 


the school which they love so dearly. 
Epa@ar O. 8. GLOUCESTER. 


1 Philip, p. 105. The following seem to be the only references to illness at 
Grey Friars in the novels. Philip himself caught scarlet fever at the end of one 
term, but there were no other cases (p. 124). Egham had a bad attack of ery- 
Neweo ‘ which swelled his head to the size of a pumpkin’ (p. 102), and Clive 

ewcome had an attack of beng cough (Newcomes, p. 51). 
Charterhouse in London, p. 2! 3 Ibid. p. 275 seq. 
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For the gods who have mercy, who save or bless, 
Are the visions of man in his helplessness, 
LYALL. 


Ctosz to the sweep of a battered wall the crowd press and the 
constables plead. Hindu and Moslem, Pundit and Pathan, out 
from the crowded city, up through the Kashmir Gate; and why ? 
Answer comes from the crowd: ‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 
The English in India, some of them at least, still know the epic 
of the Kashmir Gate and the shell-pocked walls : a few in the Empire 
have driven through it. Here and there at Cheltenham, or in the 
colonnades at Chelsea, the name still brings its memory of tragedy 
and glory. But why press the crowd, agape for a portent ? 

Outside—the statue of John Nicholson, the man of action, 
with its fringe of silent mortars. Inside—the church of ‘old 
Sikunder, erected, so says the inscription, ‘by Colonel James 
Skinner in accordance with a vow registered by him when lying on 
the field of battle dangerously wounded.’ Legend also has it that 
he built a mosque and a Hindu temple in liquidation of that same 
vow; but that is, no doubt, but calumny. ‘ Old Sikunder,’ as his 
friends called him, was the son of a Company’s officer and an 
Indian mother, and, like many such a hundred years ago, sought 
fame and a career as a ‘free-lance’ or gentleman adventurer, as a 
leader of horse with an Indian prince in the days when the heirs 
of the Moghul Empire were squabbling over its Turkish bones. 

Round his beautiful Byzantine church stand the monuments 
of those who fell to the wild fury of mob and mutineer, the refugees 
to the guardhouse gate, under the lee of that battered wall and 
bastion that still stand in pathetic memory, eloquent also of the 
avenging storm. A little way beyond are the white towers that 
mark that other scene of heroism, the magazine that was blown 
up as an example and a warning. By the church itself stand 
the battered globe and cross that once crowned the dome, pierced 
by bullet and shell fragments during the siege. Amid all these 
memories of warring races, of Cross versus Crescent, why jostle 
the peoples round the churchyard rail ? 

The very stones cry aloud of tragedy in this city of Shah Jehan, 
‘ The King of the World ’—of Nadir Shah, the Persian who massacred 
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the populace as a warning, their heads piled high by the wayside ; 
which saw the last of the Moghuls blinded by his minister, where 
now green lawns and white railings only portend peace; and all 
the while the people struggle and press this January morning in 
the year of our Lord 1921, and 1299 of the Hejira. 

Wondering what was happening, I pulled my horse aside. Why 
should prince and pauper crowd to a Christian church? The 
roads fluttered bunting in preparation for the Royal visit—but 
that was still ahead of us. Why press the maimed and the halt, 
the sahib and the syce, the Christian and the Hindu, the Mem and 
the Moslem ? The princes and the kings have not yet come, nor 
the legions rank on rank. So, after the manner of the English, 
I asked a policeman, and the answer I got from the young Punjabi 
was an amazing one. ‘God was performing miracles within the 
church. ... No, he had not seen himself, but this one knoweth 
and that one saith. .. . He was a constable, and his business was 
to keep the crowd from pressing. . . . Steady, brothers; keep back 
there! ... See! the Inspector sahib cometh!’ ‘But why do 
these Mohammedans and Hindus—nay, and Parsees too—press to 
the sahibs’ church ?’ I persisted. ‘How washeto know. Hewasa 
constable, and all crowds were children of Satan... . Of a surety 
all the world, as the sahib knows, looks for a portent, a helper. The 
sun burns ever, the plains lie bare . . . man is ever in need of 
God, be he Hindu or Moslem . . . and folk this week past have 
been flocking to this sahibs’ church, and the padre. . . no, not 
the usual padre... a new padre with a wonderful voice had 
come from none knew whence and prayed all the morning and 
put his hands on the sick... . Seethelitterscomingup! There 
is old mother Allah Visayah, paralysed these six years. See, her 
grandsons bear her. ... She has been here thrice, and already, 
they say, she walks.’ And I rode on, my syce with me, eagerly 
asking if he too might go to the church. Could it be true? Was 
Jesus of Nazareth passing by ? 

Of a truth the crowd said yes, for on the grass outside the 
porch lay litter by litter, dooly and dandy and native bed—all 
those that could not walk to the pool, that altar in the church 
of the English where the deep-voiced Englishman prayed and 
touched. Inside the church the people stood and sat rank on 
tank—all the creeds awaiting the keys thereof—and through the 
stained-glass windows poured the morning sun of the East, the 
Crown of Thorns fretted on the marble floor, and the purple robes 
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of the Roman soldier throwing a light on the slab of the British 
centurion that rested below. 

And then the organ swelled, and prayer gave place to hymn, 
while the stream of sick to the altar flowed steadily and passed out 
comforted : the aged Hindu bringing his crumpled wife, Islam and 
fire-worshipper and Indian Christian. Small ailing children in 
arms clutched the ticket that told of their disease ; infants in arms 
with the evil chewed theirs while their mothers waited patiently ; 
and all the while outside the constables shouted ‘ Peace, brothers, 
peace! There is time for all things—press not on the gates, but 
wait for the hukm.’+ 

And so for seven days they told me the crowd had been pressing, 
and all the city side spoke of the marvels. 

It was a strange revelation of psychology, these races flocking 
to the church of the strangers at some call, some rumour that help 
was at hand for humans—and the soldier from the world’s end too 
had heard the message: the pensioner, ‘the battered drafts of 
years gone by’—the men of Egypt, of Mesopotamia, and of 
Flanders—pressed for their share in the tidings. 

Some there were who had come from curiosity, others who 
perhaps lacked the courage or shirked the publicity of demanding 
healing from a God they had served so ill, and felt perhaps as 
Naaman felt, chagrined that they must bathe in that simple 
Jordan, rather than in Abana and Pharpar. 

And it was thus that a message came to Delhi, more effective 
and more renowned than any the great Prince, despite all its 
kindly sympathy, could hope to bring. It reflected that grain of 
truth in the folly of the followers of Gandhi and his non-co- 
operators ; that demand for some message to show that the world 
could be ruled by kindness ; that impractical yet notable demand, 
from those, alas, whose brains are of feathers though their hearts 
be of gold. 

Behind the flummery of popular pinkstone Hinduism, behind 
the fanaticism of everyday Islam, stand pure idylls and pure 
beliefs that teach that God is in heaven and all is well with the 
world, of which ‘ the organs of birth and circlet of bones, and the 
light loves carved on the temple stones’ are far distant. It was 
this grain of inner belief, and the demand of the human brain for 
a portent, that had brought these alien races to the church of old 
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And all the while the army was pouring in by road and rail 
for the function, and the delegates and the counsellors were making 
their mark, and the telegraph was clicking the news of the gatherings 
of troops and princes. The heavy trains ran in through the 
bastions of the Selimgarh, the squadrons and the batteries jingled 
down the roads, and ever the cannon roared out the salutes to 
earthly power and place. 

The jolly country folk were flocking into market, the camel 
vans were full of travellers lumbering in over the country roads ; 
the beautiful domes of the great mosque shone in the morning sun, 
and the mullahs called to prayer. It was just an everyday 
morning, neither prayer nor fast day, but the country folk and the 
beggars were coming to town, and folk were getting ready for a 
merry-making. Over the bridge jog conjuror and juggler, 
monkeys and bears and pimps and panders, fakirs and free- 
lances, saints and sinners, while the Hindu ascetics in the shrines 
sit and tell their beads. They have seen it all before. 

Ever since time was, had kings and emperors ridden to Delhi ; 
‘and the cannons roar and the bayonets gleam ’ 

Here as I sit by the Jumna bank, 


Watching the flow of the sacred stream ; 
Pass me the legions rank on rank. 


Is it a god or a king comes by ? 

Both are evil and both are strong: 

With women and worship and dancing and song 
Carry your gods and your kings along. 


To have seen it all before! Ever since time was, and to know 
that it is chalk on granite, to sit unmoved, seeking only peace on a 
toad untold! Thus sat the ascetic Sri Anunder himself, oblivious : 
oblivious of the pomp and vanity of the press in the church garden 
hard by. 

The religions of the East are pure but personal, and the ascetic 
in the garden, while mindful of the keys of all the creeds, recked 
little of the human press to the altar, and the cry for help that 
ever goes heavenward. Like the gods and the kings, it passeth 
him by, for all his sweet content or the philosophy of the great and 
good Buddha. 

Islam, too, looks for a portent, whether its kingdoms crumble or 
no. Does the portent lie up by the bastion amid the memories 
of old James Skinner ? 
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Out from the crowded nave, past the processions to the altar, 
I once again came to my policeman and asked, Did he find the 
crowd masterful? ‘He did not; why should he? Since was he 
not a constable of the great Sirkar, and miracle or no miracle he 
had but to order and they to obey? Yes, it was true, that some 
crowds were the real children of Satan; but not this one. No, a 
young padre sahib had come and said “ Wait, the healer will come 
outside,” and the people had become quiet. Besides, he also had 
said it was an order. See!’ And I looked, and the crowd pressed 
again. The healer had come out into the cool churchyard and 
was busy among those in the litters, and the message was the same 
as in days long past, wlotis cov ce.’ 


G. F. MacMounn. 
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OPEN PATHS. 
PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
BY E. L. GRANT WATSON, 


Il, 


May 17. Tenterden—In the dyke which six weeks ago was half 
filled with frog-spawn, vegetation has grown thickly. Bottom and 
sides are covered ; there isno trace left of the high massed terraces. 
At first I can see not a single tadpole, but on moving some leaves, 
three large, dark fellows, very near to their metamorphosis, wriggle 
away into shadow. There are others lying amongst the green 
water-weed, a few score perhaps along a bank which numbered its 
hundreds of thousands. No sign of the great water-beetles ; they 
have flown off to where food is more plentiful. 

There are few sights that I find more beautiful or more fascinating 
than a pool of stagnant water in early summer. Along the bank 
grow iris, already in bud, water-soldier, comfrey, and meadow- 
sweet. Sub-aqueous plants with finely divided leaves form layer 
behind layer of green, moss-like growth. Rushes with delicate 
branching shoots are, on the surface-mirror, duplicated against 
the blue, reflected sky. All qualities of green, from black, in dark 
shadow, to pale yellow, in sunlight, here mingle harmoniously. 
Behind the vitreous quality of the water all forms appear magnified 
and strangely unreal. 

How powerful is the magic produced by water and sunlight ! 
The most restless thoughts cannot resist ; in its presence, no heart 
can remain wholly closed. The charm is universal, whether on the 
open sea or on a canal ; its manifestations vary, but the essence is 
the same. It is not to be explained. Even in tropical latitudes 
where the sun’s rays fill an intenser sky, and where the menace 
of life is more openly shown, even in the heart of the tropics, the 
surface glitter of water, and the rippled beauty of the reflected 
world—more poignant than the real—has power, calming us to for- 
getfulness and to a momentary confidence. And here in England, 
in this mild, open country with cuckoos calling their song, resonant 
with summer, here indulgent nature offers the amplitude of her 
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peace, if indeed peace is to be attained in the sensuous world ; here 
her veil of beauty hides, as nearly as it can ever hide, conflict and 
pain. Towards men there is hardly the whisper of a threat. 

On the surface float scum-like masses of alge, upheld by the 
bubbles of gas which they create, and, in the air above, there whirl, in 
spiral involutions and evolutions, a cloud of gnats. Looked at from 
a little distance, they remind me of an autumn flock of starlings 
gathered at sunset. They rise in curling waves, then fall together, 
sweep, bend, and rise again. But if one looks more closely, their 
movements appear to be quite different ; four separate flights can 
be distinguished. Some hundred or so, a comparative few, skim 
close to the surface, actually stroking it with their bellies. These 
move very slowly and often seem to pause. I watch to see if these 
are the females laying their eggs, but cannot be sure. Of those in 
the main cloud, a large number dance gently up and down. These 
form, as it were, the web of an ever-weaving, ever-woven texture. 
There are others that dart at very high speed, so fast that they can 
hardly be seen, horizontally up and down the dyke ; these are the 
woof. They fly in both directions, in straight lines, two continuous 
streams crossing each other, and threading as they fly, the swaying, 
dancing web of their fellows. I become almost hypnotised as I 
watch them, and wake with a start. 

In the water, little beetles and red spiders swim busily to and 
fro. Large caddis-fly larve, carrying their houses, made some- 
times of green weed, sometimes of small snail-shells and twigs, 
climb laboriously the stems of water-plants ; an occasional minnow 
remains, like a poised dart trembling and still. Two water- 
measurers, frail and delicate insects, but looking the bloody and 
fierce beasts of prey that they are, move spasmodically among” the 
grass-stems by the bank’s edge. In the fringing sedge, inthe 
reeds and on the water, are dragon-flies : those fragile, early dragon- 
flies whose bodies shine a blue, brilliant streak. Others there are 
with dark red bodies. Many are linked together in pairs. 

The faint streaks of blue and red which here sport in such 
numbers, and which seem sometimes to be borne upon invisible 
wings, are of a character very different from the strong-winged flies 
of July and August. This delicacy is well suited to the early green 
shoots and the living water, still cold from the touch of spring. 
How complete is this microcosm of earth, air, and liquid, limited 
by a few yards in dimension, a few days in time ; and how complete 
seems thisharmony! As the gnats whirl and dart, their significance 
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becomes static and eternal. Do the stars move in this manner ? 
I watch wondering whether this motion, this seeming tranquillity, 
exists altogether outside and separate from ourselves. Are they 
perhaps part of ourselves, our birth-right, and the inevitable ex- 
pression and consequence of our being ; in the perception of nature 
can we not rediscover our own forgotten significance ? Our senses 
are now become the sensitive mirror of the water, and the reflection 
is cast from within, outward. 

May 20.—On a hill-side ot waste land grow gorse and heather 
bushes. The air is still and the noon sunlight draws from the 
vegetation a moist, sweet scent. I have been lying indolently 
listening to the voices of birds and the wings of insects. In that 
seeming idleness, my senses became each moment more alert, more 
separate, each one from the other. The blurred complex of 
experience, which passes for personality, became differentiated, 
crystalline with separate facets. Sight, touch, hearing, scent, each 
in distinct knowledge became interpreters of a universe of signifi- 
cance and wisdom. In the calm presence of earth and sunlight, 
the senses aspired to absolute attainment. In such a mood they 
have little to do with personality ; they function freely as human 
senses. In the quickening solitude they remain no longer mere 
sensitive perceptions, but are wide-open gates through which the 
in-flow and out-flow of universal being passes. They open not only 
upon well-known, well-loved fields and pastures, but upon limitless 
cosmos, upon the furthest, most ultimate mysteries. The imagina- 
tion is then naked and exposed. Blake has written, ‘I can look at 
a knot in a piece of wood till I am frightened at it.’ At this phase 
beauty and terror are intermingled. Thus it is also with sound. 
There is a point of intensity which we can bear no longer. I have 
listened to a nightingale singing in the early morning, before sunrise, 
and have been compelled in fear and wonder to walk away. Touch 
has also its climax of mystery which cannot be supported. With 
the sense of scent there is a difference. And because of the warm 
sunlight upon the moist earth, this open gateway of perception has 
seemed to me the most alluring, has seemed to be the one which 
reaches most powerfully back into the past. 

I pushed aside the grass stems, and pressed my face down 
amongst short moss and weeds, taking deep breaths of the magical, 
sweet odour of the soil. What memories are stored in that familiar 
scent! The unclouded delight of childhood mingles with tears 
of bitterness and failure. What diverse scenes and faces return 
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to me as I draw in through my nostrils the rank, strong quality of 
the grass roots. Here there is no climax of pain or fear; in its 
place there grows a quality of calmness and consolation. The com- 
plex of memories, pain and happiness, blend in a kind of half. 
conscious oblivion. I cannot have enough of this rank, familiar 
scent. Pressing my body closer to the earth, I am content to lie 
still. 

It is a pleasant thought that one’s body will return to the earth, 
and I cannot understand the popular horror of burial or decom- 
position, nor do I believe that the senses cease to function with the 
so-called death of the organism, namely, with the loss of power of 
movement and articulation. That they become fundamentally 
changed seems natural enough ; they no longer desire the things 
that they desired in life. But the senses are of the body, and, so 
long as the organs remain, they remain also. It is not difficult to 
imagine the dead body’s desire to be placed in the grave, nor to 
imagine a craving toward the earth, a certain comfort to be derived 
from contact with the dark, unlighted soil. As to decomposition, 
that too, as an inevitable sequence to life, has its appeal and its 
significance. To the living man, the sight of corruption is repulsive 
and disturbing, for the reason that its time has not yet come ; but 
to the dead body, still remaining under the law of change, there 
may well be, for the slowly dying senses, a feeling of satisfaction. 
In deliquescence there is an escape from spent personality, perhaps 
even a consciousness of emancipation. 

May 23.—At the end of the long hall there is a black-framed 
mirror, whose sombre and silvery depths seem to contain a ghostly 
manifestation of the walls, the high, vaulted roof with its dim 
recesses, and of the long, open windows. Beyond the first chamber 
of the mirror’s depth, thrusting over its threshold, are the green, 
thin reflections of rose shoots, which grow beyond the sill, and are 
there motionless. Behind them is a patch of landscape framed by 
the window sashes, the garden with cherry blossom, and, beyond 
the garden, the hills. There is also reflected, among the other 
furniture of the room, a vase of red and yellow tulips, standing 
isolated upon a table. In the mirror these flowers have less colour 
than in life, but they find an added luminousness in the cold spaces 
behind the glass. 

As I look into those depths and see a representation of the 
world, ghostly and diminished of light, I am fascinated. Mirrors 
have always fascinated me. I am half-hypnotised as I gaze, my 
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thoughts wander in a kind of trance. Gradually I become conscious 
with a calm yet passionate intensity of the appearances lurking in 
those imaginary depths. What is reality, the Noumenon reality 
which is sometimes called God ? It seems that in that non-existent 
space behind the glass I so nearly receive an answer : perhaps it is 
unspeakable. 

I turn away to look at the living flowers which stand rigid and 
calm, holding erect their cup-shaped faces. They are yellow and 
red tulips, beautiful at the first glance, but look longer—a minute, 
many minutes, and you are terrified. They are awful in their 
loveliness. So awful do they appear that beauty is wedded to what 
is hideous. They are so naked, so shameless in their arrogance. 
If one has eyes one should not dare to look at life too close. . . . 
But now see them in the mirror. There one may dare look. See 
how their loveliness is freed, detached from the material mani- 
festation, from the function of sex, from life. But look longer; 
are they not now more real—more real than themselves? In the 
mirror they aspire to perfection, to detached and perfected beauty. 
They exist no longer in the peculiar form of space in which we 
move. They are not of the earth, neither dead nor living. They 
exist. That almost perfect beauty is a reflection of the crude and 
gaudy flowers, before the intensity of whose sensuous being we 
blanch. 

Sometimes I have imagined that an artist might paint that 
ineffable beauty, that reality behind the semblance, the symbol 
behind the reality. Slowly, and after deep contemplation, the 
spirit of an artist might enfold that beauty, and might in turn be 
enfolded by it ; then perhaps his fingers might take the brushes. . . 
The Chinese painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
have come very near to such a purely spiritual affirmation. Their 
paintings are static, crystalline, almost perfect. But even with 
the greatest, the personal vision cannot be communicated ; the 
artist must always aspire to what is impossible. 

As I gazed, still in a day-dream, I fancied that if mirrors should 
be arranged, one reflecting another, the perfect symbol might 
exist somewhere in the depth of the furthest reflection. I fancied 
that the process might, even in the world as we know it, be re- 
versed, and that some invisible substance was always before our 
eyes: that the reality was hidden in spaces non-existent to our 
perception. It is reflected and reflected, de-intensified, materialised 
at each passage through that unperceived substance, till at last a 
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crude semblance bursts upon us, as do these tulips, embodied, 
disenchanted. 

May 25.—Out of the brilliant sunlight a small rose-coloured 
beetle drops and settles on my hand. I watch the deliberate 
method of his walking. He lifts his red feet, and, as carefully 
considering the nature of his ground, puts them down each in its 
appointed place. His antenns move up and down, and with them 
he seems to feel the air as he walks. In a little he pauses, lifts one 
wing-case and stretches out the rainbow-coloured, gauzy wing that 
lies beneath. With his hind leg he brushes it tenderly, then folds 
it again and covers it with the hard elytrum. The operation is 
repeated with the other wing. 

It pleases me, I cannot say why, to see this little creature so 
entirely self-centered and so entirely occupied with his own con- 
cerns. He is sufficient unto himself; obviously, too, an optimist 
in a world well adapted. He walks now to where one finger falls 
sharply away, feels the open space with his antenna, lifts his elytra 
high over his back. The wings unfold, stretch to tapering angles 
on either side, then with the faintest buzz he launches himself into 
the sunlight. I watch him as he rises, soaring higher and higher 
into the warm air. 

May 31.—The hills flow like waves one after another into the 
distance. They are covered with hay-fields, as yet uncut. The 
grass gleams in the sunlight. It is of every colour, sharp green, 
tender blue, and red streaked with orange and dusted with mauve. 
A hill-side slopes upward to the sky-line. Over the surface of the 
rising ground, over the crest, beyond, down on the other side and 
on into that sea of undulating landscape, stretches the un-cut hay. 
The red sorrel at my feet stands motionless ; the grasses raise erect 
their pollened tufts, or in an arc let droop and swing, like festoons 
of tiny Chinese lanthorns, their yellow stamens. The curved grass 
leaves are sleeping and indolent, till a gust of wind, with swaying, 
silver foot-falls touches the meadow-lands, bending the necks of 
the grasses, and is gone. 

June 7.—The sweet, early-summer heat of the meridian is filled 
with the aromatic scent of fir trees. The boughs each terminate 
in bunches of bursting pollen sacs, and the least touch sets the 
pollen flying. The air is still, and there is no disturbance among 
the branches. High up, I can see a wood-pigeon half hidden by 
the long needles. Of a sudden he noisily beats his wings and flies 
upward, leaving behind a thick cloud of yellow pollen, that sleepily 
drifts among the tree-tops. 
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June 26.—I have been watching a procession of ants which 
moves along the well-beaten pathway their hurrying feet have 
worn. The sides of the track are raised into little ridges that the 
wayfarers may not be tempted to stray on to the open country 
beyond. If I focus my attention upon any individual insect, I see 
it as filled with the genius of its kind. Its polished body, aggressive 
face and greedy mandibles speak adequately for the scores of sisters 
which hurry past. Each one waves her antennz to left and right 
feeling the way ; each one pauses and runs on again ; she stops to 
greet a neighbour, then hurries the faster along the path. The 
black bodies shine, all seemingly alike, and the animating spirit in 
each seems of the same nature. 

As I watch, I speculate as to whether they themselves dif- 
ferentiate personalities amongst their society. One of them has 
perhaps a right antenna shorter than the left, one has lost a foot, 
and another has only four legs. I can think of no method of 
differentiation but one founded on limitation or failing. Perhaps 
this is so with all personalities. I do not find the proposition 
difficult to accept, yet I have known men, not a few of them who 
have written their aspiration on paper, who hope that their per- 
sonality may be preserved after death, and that their conscious ego 
may persist in its individual and definite form. I myself feel 
differently, and it seems that by giving up my personality I would 
only be giving up my failings and my faults. That part of me that 
is worthy of immortality is the part which, sharing with mankind 
its widest affirmation, reaches beyond personal idiosyncrasy. 
Those characters which may appear as virtues are of value 
because of the wideness of their humanity, not because of the 
narrowness of their specialisation. 

June 30.—Here, where a stream runs between palisades of 
water-plantain and iris, there is vivid abundance of foliage, which 
contrasts brilliantly with the drought-stricken fields. The sword- 
like leaves shoot up four feet and more, and from them exhales a 
pungent odour, reminiscent of ponds frequented and much loved 
more than twenty years ago. There is a potency in the quality of 
this verdure, As my glance strays amongst the stems and leaves, 
some happy and accidental equilibrium of forces banishes from my 
mind the illusion of time, revealing the eternal moment. With 
such a revelation, innocent of all conscious effort, comes a direct 
prescience of life. The senses escape their accustomed durance 
within the limits of personality, and are free. 

Upon a sloping bank beyond the stream, a thistle, more than 
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eight feet in height, raises its branching stems with a fine, gothic 
gesture. The stalks, straight and rigid, incline gracefully to where, 
high on the column, the shoulder of the arch springs outward. The 
tapering leaves projecting laterally suggest the more compact 
curves of a vault. At the ends of the branches in delicate adjust- 
ment rest small purple flowers. Their blossoming has both gaiety 
and assurance; the close-grouped seed-heads balance the tall 
curves, making perfect their mutual significance. Fringing hairs 
cover the whole plant. In a silver web they catch the sunlight ; 
and this common weed, as if consecrated, imperishable in the 
glory of its passing, burns with a holy fire, and is not consumed. 

July 6.—After this long drought, already nearing a hundred 
days in duration, the grass is dry and brittle. The earth in the 
fields is consolidated into a brick-like substance over whose surface 
deep cracks form an irregular network. In spite of the brilliant 
floods of sunlight, which can never fail to bring me pleasure, there 
is a feeling of tension, almost of oppression, in the dry atmosphere, 
Even the earliest hours of morning lack their freshness, and the 
little dew that falls is soon dried by the northerly and easterly 
winds. All vegetable life is suffering, and though this suffering 
is inarticulate it stirs in our hearts a sympathy, which is indeed 
a ‘ mit-leid ’ in no objective sense. 

In the towns surrounded by houses and the noise of machinery, 
we may perhaps forget that the origins of our life are closely asso- 
ciated with the deeper, more dimly divined, yet universal founts 


of all being. In so far as we forget we assuredly suffer as men and . 


women. But here in the country we are constantly reminded ; the 
life and the happiness of plants have a quickly perceptible and direct 
influence on the soul. At this time of drought the plants are not 
happy ; they struggle, supporting life arduously at the sacrifice of 
beauty and size. They are dwarfed and tired. Their leaves 
hang flaccid, or in the sun’s heat curl up and become brittle. Be- 
cause of the suffering of the plants, the men who live among them 
experience a vague uneasiness. Some equilibrium deep down 
below our consciousness has been disturbed. The polarity of 
life has become unbalanced, the elements have swung too far 
in one direction, an ambiguous apprehension frets the spirit. 

I remember long ago, when I was a youth very impressionable 
to the sensations of living, on a July day, similar to the day which 
has just passed, I was by myself upon a hill-side. Gorse bushes 
and brambles clustered close to me, and the ground fell away in 
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rounded hummocks at my feet. The sky was very blue, and there 
were heavy, white clouds piled up upon the horizon. They were 
white with the whiteness of iced sugar and looked solid. The 
noonday sun blazed down upon the scorched earth, and no voice 
of insect or bird broke the hard, unrestful silence. I was filled with 
a vague uneasiness, and registered irritably the cracking of gorse 
pods near my head. Suddenly the apprehension that I felt burst 
in a bubble to the surface, and my mind and heart were shot through 
with panic. I had to shut my eyes and grip my hands together, 
and, even after I had forced my fear back to whence it had come, 
my heart beat uncomfortably, and I was glad to move from that 
place, back toward the company of men. 

I have known others who have had the same experience ; 
amongst women, I believe it is not uncommon. This noonday 
panic is the fear which the Greeks attributed to the near presence 
of Pan, that mystic half-god, who holds in the liquid swiftness of 
his glance the beguiling enigmas of life, of that same life which 
his destroying hooves trample. 

This apprehension, often subconsciously experienced, which 
at time breaks into wild fear, I have always associated with drought 
and hot sunlight. And now as I pass through the scorched fields, 
and view the split and gaping earth, the brittle grasses and the 
dwarfed, withered flowers, I can easily feel myself one with those 
peasants, long dead, who kept their flocks among the arid uplands 
of Greece beneath burning floods of Mediterranean sunlight, who, 
seeking the origin of their own disquiet, recognised in the suffering 
vegetation a pain inextricably mingled with the elements of their 
own manhood. Half articulate, and closer to the earth than the 
men of the pavements and the shops, they invented the symbol of 
Pan, creator and destroyer, which, filling their hearts with awe, 
lifted them to the mastery of life. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘RETURN.’ 
BY GUY RAWLENCE. 


WHEN he had been away, at the other end of the world, he had 
desired almost passionately to see the old house which had been his 
home ; he would have given anything, as we say, to have been there 
even for a few minutes, but now that this wish was near to ful- 
filment he was afraid. The past rushed into his mind. There 
was so much in that past which he hated and despised ; there was, 
too, the uncertainty as to how much or how little he would find, 
how much or how little would remain after the wastage of time, that 
he wondered whether it would not be better to retain his ignorance, 
to forfeit all chance of what he had hoped to gain by this return. 
He shivered in the hot wind through which he moved in the open 
motor-car, as if the ghost of his youth had touched him on the 
shoulder. 

But he did not arrest the flight of the car. Instead, he leant 
forward and gave a direction to the driver. ‘ First turning to the 
left, and round by the church,’ he said. The man nodded. 

They passed the church, crossed a stream, traversed a sunken 
lane, and came to a stop at a gateway. 

‘This is the place, sir,’ said the driver, and switched off his 
engine. 

‘ Yes, this is the place. You needn’t wait ; I shall walk back,’ 
replied the passenger. Then, getting out of the car, he pushed open 
the gate and passed through. Facing him, beyond the loop of a 
drive, stood a square, comely house. The evening sunlight fell 
on the faded crimson of the bricks, glittered on the panes of the 
Georgian windows, shone upon the many flowers of the garden and 
the tall trees which guarded the house almost too loyally. On the 
roof fan-tailed pigeons strutted and cooed, and near at hand could 
be heard the splash of a water-wheel. 

It was all very peaceful, full of quiet loveliness, yet the man 
who surveyed the place appeared dissatisfied. A frown of resent- 
ment came between his brows, he drew in his lips as if nerving 
himself to receive some shock or disillusionment. His eyes wan- 
dered from point to point, and with each glance he became more 
intolerant of the changes which were all around him. Rapidly he 
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counted them off in his mind. The yews and box, which in his 
youth had grown wild and untrammelled, were now pruned into 
oblongs of dark green, on which were perched an aviary of clipped 
peacocks ; the columned summer-house that he had known half- 
ruined and hung with cobwebs was restored, and furnished with 
wicker chairs ; a sundial stood in a corner of the garden which had 
been a wilderness of weeds and ancient fruit-trees ; the flower- 
beds which had held trim calceolarias and geraniums had given 
place to the ordered disarray of herbaceous borders ; there was a 
paved path, with herbs thrusting between the stones, where once 
had led a gravelled track ; a rambler rose of a harsh pink hung over 
the porch where the Gloire de Dijon had sprawled. 

All these things would be reckoned as ‘ improvements,’ he sup- 
posed ; certainly, the place had an unexpected dignity and charm, 
but, to him, these signs of taste and care seemed abominable and 
impudent. A forced rejuvenation had been effected, as if an 
elixir had been poured into the veins of one mellowed by age, giving 
an artificial and disturbing youth. 

So occupied had he been by his survey of the outward changes, 
that, for the moment, he had forgotten that his real business lay 
with the people who lived, or did not live, behind the walls of the 
house which confronted him. Now this knowledge returned, with 
an effect that was almost overwhelming. He saw his adventure 
in its true significance, knew that he was putting himself, his whole 
life, perhaps, to a supreme test ; was aware of how much depended 
on the information he was so near to receiving. 

Abruptly he advanced towards the door. In a moment he 
would have raised the knocker, but his hand was arrested. A 
woman had stepped into the frame of the open door and was con- 
fronting him. Somehow this appearance was so unlooked for—in 
his thoughts he had expected someone so entirely dissimilar from 
the person with whom he was faced—that he was at a loss, tongue- 
tied. Of course, he should have known ; there were sufficient clues 
in the outward changes to the old house for him to have guessed 
that it was impossible that it might still be inhabited by the figures 
which he longed and yet feared to meet; but it had not been so. 
In that few seconds’ transit to the door the present had vanished 
completely, and he was far away back in a past which now he 
tealised was irretrievable. 

‘I was going to knock,’ he said at last, for the woman spoke 
no word, gave no gesture either of welcome or of denial. 
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‘I am afraid that Mr. Mallow is out. Was he expecting you ?’ 

She put the question with what seemed a disinterested directness. 

‘No. Iam the last person that he would expect ; that anyone 
would expect,’ he said, and then : ‘ Who is Mr. Mallow ?’ 

A look of surprise, almost of resentment, crossed the woman’s 
features. 

‘He lives here. Ambrose Mallow, the Ambrose Mallow, you 
know,’ she returned. 

‘Excuse me, I didn’t know. In fact, I don’t know now— 
unless——’ The man hesitated. 

‘We have lived here for five years, at least for five summers. 
I am Viola Mallow, his wife.’ 

She spoke impartially, without interest, but in the silence 
which followed her words she began to study the stranger who 
stood before her. Her attention was caught by the look in his eyes, 
a look of pain, and the manner in which his fingers clenched and 
writhed on the stick which he carried. 

‘Oh, what is it?’ she demanded. ‘ What is it you want to 
ask me ?’ 

Surprised at her reading of him he felt that he must speak, 
though a second before he had contemplated turning on his heel 
and, forever, refusing to put the questions which were half-formed 
on his lips. 

‘I wanted to inquire about some people,’ he said. ‘They used 
to live here, they had owned this place for a great many years. 
Their name was Penny.’ 

‘ Of course they did. We bought the place from them. They 
were very poor, I believe, but a charming old couple. Types, you 
know, wonderful types. We loved them.’ 

‘ How do you mean “ loved them ” ?’ 

‘ Well, they were in the best tradition of the yeoman-farmer. 
They might have stepped out of Hardy. My husband put them in 
one of his books.’ 

‘ And now—-now ?’ 

For a moment the woman did not reply ; her eyes were down- 
cast as she reset a rose that was tucked into the belt of her dress. 
The man stepped forward, put a hand on her arm. 

‘My God, why don’t you answer ? ’ he cried. 

She did not start, he felt even then, in the stress of his anxiety, 
that she would never be startled, that she would accept anything, 
everything, in life as easily as if it were the incident of some book. 
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‘You mean about the Pennys?’ she answered. ‘There is so 
little to tell. After we came here, they went to live in one of the 
cottages. They died two years ago.’ 

‘They died?’ The words came from the man’s lips like a 
faint echo. 

‘Yes. Did you know them well ?’ 

‘I am their son,’ said the stranger. 

For a moment they were silent, for a moment Viola Mallow 
watched deliberately, as one might watch the result of some 
experiment, the emotions which passed over the man’s features. 
She noted, even, that those features were handsome, that the face 
had power and a certain rough distinction. Then she put cut her 
hand. 

‘And you are the son—George, isn’t it ?—the prodigal son ?’ 
she said. 

The man nodded, and made a movement. He was about to go 
away, to walk to the gate, he felt that it was the only thing to do, 
but the woman stopped him. 

‘Won’t you tell me about it?’ she questioned. ‘It’s so 
enthralling, so queer, so whole.’ . 

‘Whole 

‘I mean that it is so complete. That you should return like 
this, knowing nothing, to find everything changed, just as you are 
changed.’ 

‘I’m not changed,’ he said firmly. 

‘ Changed, surely, from what you were when you went away— 
twenty years ago? Do—you must—tell me about it.’ 

He did not answer, but, instinctively it seemed, he moved to 
her side and together they crossed the lawn towards the columned 
summer-house. He was conscious of an acute animosity against 
this woman, against her beauty and her assurance, the manner in 
which she had responded to his confession, the way in which she 
viewed the situation, but at the instant he could not refuse her. 
Grief had not touched him, he was conscious of no tenderness for 
the parents of whose death he had just learnt, yet he was stirred 
profoundly. He was fighting with himself, with his remorse and 
his pride. He felt suddenly alone and without hope. 

They reached the summer-house and passed beneath its porch. 
He sank heavily into a chair. The woman seated herself opposite 
to him. 

‘You were fond of your parents?’ she asked. ‘Perhaps I should 
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have realised that, but, you see, we understood that you had cut 
yourself away completely. And, can one care after all these 
years 

‘No—I didn’t care—in that way. I haven’t even forgiven. 
It was pride which brought me back. To show that I had won, 
after all. What I am feeling is bigger or smaller than sentiment 
(I don’t know which), and yet, it must be sentiment which makes 
me suffer, suffer because everything is changed.’ 

‘But don’t you love the change? We think that we have done 
so much. You can’t compare the place now, with what it was 
five years ago.’ 

‘No, you can’t compare it,’ he answered bitterly. 

‘Of course, we saw the possibilities at once. Just where we 
should have a paved garden, where there should be a lily-pool, and 
the pergola. We pictured all the riot of a herbaceous border instead 
of those terrible bedding-out plants. It was the same inside the 
house. How could you have lived all those years with the exquisite 
panelling covered over? With those quite too ghastly Victorian 
mantel-pieces stuck in front of the open grates? The 
Vandalism ! ’ 

She ran on, ticking off the changes as one might tick off the 
items on a catalogue, easily, confidently, serene in the assurance 
of the taste and appreciation which had inspired the transforma- 
tion of the old house and garden from what it had been—simply 
and adequately the home of a man who had owned and loved his 
inheritance—to the summer retreat of an artist with an aptitude 
for the rural and the picturesque. 

Presently Penny stopped her. 

‘You have done a great deal,’ he said. ‘It may be justified. 
I suppose that all this would be counted pretty, but, can’t you 
understand that, to me, it is abominable ? That this is a sacrilege, 
that you have destroyed things that were precious, that were 
loved 

“It is never sacrilege to make new beauty ; everything should 
be pardoned if that can be attained.’ Mrs. Mallow spoke almost 
brusquely. 

* You have no right to do this to things that are not yours.’ 

‘But it is ours. Bought and paid for,’ she smiled. 

‘It may be in law, but not in nature. This belongs to the 
past, to me. I can understand it. I have always understood it, 
even when I went away, when I was away. You have made this 
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place @ toy, a diversion, just as, to you, the country is a diversion. 
You don’t belong to the country.’ 

‘Certainly we don’t belong to the country,’ conceded Mrs. 
Mallow. ‘ Of course, it gives one a great deal, but not everything. 
It rests one’s body and one’s mind, but it does not stimulate. One 
has to go to London.’ 

‘ What has London to give which the country cannot ?’ 

‘Oh, surely you must realise ?’ she faintly protested. ‘ One 
goes to the cities for life and music and art.’ 

She moved her hands with a vague gesture. 

‘Life is everywhere where there are human beings, and, for 
the rest, well, I don’t see that they count.’ 

‘No? But there are people who refuse to live to the full, 
to whom beauty means so dreadfully little.’ 

‘I don’t think that one has to search for beauty,’ said Penny, 
‘there’s enough of it everywhere in the world for those who care 
to see, and of ugliness, too.’ 

‘You must tell me of your discoveries. I want to hear your 
story, your version,’ she murmured. ‘I am sure that it is 
romantic.’ 

‘Perhaps we are always inclined to call other people’s affairs 
romantic.’ 

For a moment Viola Mallow kept silence, watching the man 
beside her through half-covered eyes. Then a sound drew her 
attention, and she glanced up towards a figure which was approach- 
ing across the lawn. ‘This is my husband,’ she said, and then, 
as he came near and Penny got to his feet, ‘ Ambrose, imagine, 
this is George Penny, the prodigal son.’ 

The new-comer was tall and spare, like a sapling which, 
mysteriously, has lost both vigour and grace. He wore no hat, 
and his fair hair was slightly, but not untidily, ruffled. For a 
moment he was silent as he grasped the information which had been 
thrust at him; then: ‘But how amazingly interesting.’ 

‘Mr. Penny is going to tell us the story—give us the human 
document,’ said Mrs. Mallow. 

‘Of course we know so little, don’t we, Viola? The Pennys 
were reticent and we have had to rely on gossip for details.’ Mallow 
took a chair and turned to the stranger. ‘ Village gossip, so illu- 
minating as regards character, but for truth, well, unreliable.’ 

‘Why should you want to hear the story ?’ questioned Penny. 

‘Don’t we all like to hear stories?’ Mallow suggested. ‘It 
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is a desire shared by the most cultivated and the most ignorant, 
A bond between the savage and—ourselves.’ 

‘ But what is it that you want to hear? Really there is so little 
to be told. It’s simply'a case of folly and ignorance.’ 

‘ Folly and ignorance count for so much,’ commented Mallow. 

Penny did not appear to hear him. He was looking straight 
before him to the flank of the house which could be seen beyond 
the arch of the trees. For a moment his mind was immersed in 
memories, then he turned to the man and the woman who sat beside 
him. If they wanted his story, they should have it, but the thing 
must be done quickly. He wanted to escape from these people 
with their studied politeness, half-veiled impudence, these despoilers 
of the place which once had been his home. 

‘Very well,’ he said, and went on: ‘The Pennys have been 
here a great many years, they owned this land long before the 
present house was built, back to Elizabeth’s time, I believe. But 
we were always small folk, the yeoman type; we never seemed 
to rise above it. One’s ancestors were content, I suppose. But 
my father was ambitious, not for himself but for me—his only 
child. He wanted to make me what he called a gentleman, and 
as he had money enough, I was packed off to a public school and 
afterwards to Cambridge. ... I was not altogether a fool and, 
in some ways, I made the most of my time. But all along I knew 
what I wanted, and that was to come back here, settle down, live 
on the land which has grown us. My father thought differently, 
he was convinced that I had a future before me. He was shrewd, 
but not shrewd enough. When I was twenty-one I was sent up 
to London to read for the Bar and was given a pretty comfortable 
allowance. I was in London for five years, and then I came home, 
hopelessly, absurdly, outrageously in debt. I won’t give excuses— 
the only excuses are obvious—but I will say that when I under- 
stood what I had done I had no illusions about myself. To pay the 
debts this place had to be mortgaged and even then we were 
practically ruined. I wished to stay here, try to pull things round, 
but my father wouldn’t hear of it. Pride made him refuse to 
admit that he had been wrong. We quarrelled and I went 
away. That was twenty-five years ago. Now I have come 
back.’ 

‘Come back radiantly successful. How wonderful!’ Mrs. 
Mallow whispered. 
‘If you count money as success, yes.’ 
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‘Oh, I mean more than that. You have won, conquered 
yourself, made good.’ 

Penny laughed harshly. ‘ Isn’t it a bit late ?’ he said. 

‘The older generation has always to suffer at the hands of 
the younger,’ interposed Mallow. ‘That is the law. You see it 
all through nature. The elders sacrifice themselves gladly.’ 

‘ Nature isn’t always pretty,’ said Penny, and got to his feet. 

Mrs. Mallow put out her hand. ‘ You are not going ?’ she said. 
‘You must stay to dinner. Of course, you must. We always 
dine early in the country—half-past seven.’ 

‘No, really ’—Penny began. 

‘It is absurd to shy from your adventure,’ drawled Mallow. 
‘You must go through with it, talk things out. Besides, you 
haven’t seen the place yet. Ishould like you to see all that we have 
done. An exquisite spot. I have written some of my best work 
here, you know.’ 

‘Yes, Ambrose is inspired here. It is only since he began 
his studies of peasant life, the peasant as he is, frank, brutal, natural, 
that Ambrose’s powers have come to complete fruition. He gives 
us the men and women of the soil as they are, without any smears 
of sentiment.’ 

A bell rang from across the lawn, discreet and faint as if muffled. 

‘ [had no idea it was so late,’ exclaimed Viola Mallow. ‘ Never 
mind. We are really countrified here. We never dress in the 
evening.’ 

She rose and the two men followed her. Penny protested no 
longer. Suddenly he had given way. He felt weary, as if he could 
not face immediately the walk to the country town whence he had 
come, however great might be his distaste for the company of the 
Mallows. He permitted himself to be led into the house and up 
to the bathroom. White-tiled, enamelled, he realised that it was 
a transformation from a room where his mother had used to keep 
her preserves, her cordials and waters. Alone, he stood by the 
window, swamped by new and unexpected emotions. His love of 
the old house, his reverence for its tradition and history—the 
history of his family—swept over him with a force which he had 
not anticipated. He realised how intense had been his love 
through all the years of his exile. And now he hated himself for 
the perversity of his pride which had constrained him to silence, 
which had held him from making any communication with his 
parents until he had accomplished his purpose and could return, 
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wealthy, successful, a justification of the hopes which his father 
had cherished. 

Presently he crossed to the basin, flooded it with water and 
sluiced almost fiercely at his face. Then he left the room and 
descended the oaken stairs. Below he found the Mallows. 

‘Don’t you think that the panelling looks quite exquisite ?’ 
confided Viola Mallow, as they entered the dining-room. ‘So 
restful, so right, and an incomparable background.’ 

Penny nodded, but he could not bring himself to speech. The 
room, certainly, had a mellow charm; the furniture was strictly 
to the period, silver and glass gleamed on the polished table, there 
was pot-pourri in wide bowls and a great sheaf of flowers against 
the westering sunlight which streamed through the windows. But 
though he admitted the elegance, even the beauty, of it all, he could 
not admire. He would have given everything he valued for the 
room to change before his eyes and become ugly and familiar. 
He wanted to see the maroon flock wallpaper with the design of 
chrysanthemums which used to hide the aged oak of the panelling ; 
the marble mantelpiece, with its sage-green tiles that used to hide 
the stone hearth. He wanted the ponderous Victorian furniture, 
the horsehair sofa, the clumsy chiffonier, like a dark and ludicrous 
tomb, the faded photographs on the walls, the chequered linoleum 
on the floor. But more than all, perhaps, he missed the coarse 
food which he had been accustomed to eat here. He wanted beef, 
slabs of cheese, and crisp, home-baked bread ; not the soft com- 
pounds of vegetarianism which were placed before him. 

He sat in silence, giving his glances, but not his attention 
to Ambrose Mallow, who spoke of himself, his work, and how this 
countryside had influenced him. And all the time Penny felt 
that he was wrong, false and insincere ; that he understood nothing 
of the life which was around him. Or was it that he knew too 
much? That he had none of the simplicity which is at the heart 
of life ? 

The meal was dragging to its end. Penny found himself with 
a cup of coffee before him, a cigarette between his fingers. His 
irritation, not less vital because it had small justification, was 
gripping him more powerfully each minute; he was in revolt, 
a prey to increasing anger. Then Mrs. Mallow turned to him, 
smiling and assured. 

‘And now you are back again, what are you going to do, 
Mr. Penny ?’ she questioned. 
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He collected his wandering attention, brought himself to some 
show of outward calm. He had no wish to betray his emotion 
before these people, to show that he cared so deeply. 

‘It’s difficult to say,’ he answered. ‘I have to adjust myself 
to so much that is new. Somehow [I have never expected that 
things would be as they are—that my father would be forced to 
sell; that neither he nor my mother would be alive. I imagined 
a different sort of return. A renewal of the old life, with a burying 
of regrets—sentiment.’ 

‘Of course you are incurably sentimental,’ remarked Mallow. 
‘ You revel in the old things, not because they are better but because 
they are old.’ 

‘I don’t admit that sentiment is bad,’ said Penny almost 
roughly, and then, with a sharp change of tone, ‘ You won’t let 
me buy you out ?’ 

Viola Mallow turned wide eyes on him. 

‘Oh, how could you even hint at it?’ she protested. ‘ Surely 
you appreciate what this means to us, to Ambrose and, through him, 
to the world ? ’ 

‘ Frankly, I don’t,’ blurted Penny. 

He got to his feet. Suddenly he felt desperate and without 
control. Suddenly he hated these people, but he hated the man 
more than the woman. In a flash he pictured these books of which 
Mallow had spoken. Novels in which the creatures of his imagina- 
tion bore no likeness to those who laboured in the fields, those 
who lived and loved and died in the cottages ; novels which would 
be false, superficial and yet horribly, wantonly realistic. 

‘ You see,’ he began, ‘this place doesn’t really mean anything 
to you. It can’t, you are so alien to it all. You pretend that you 

-love the country, that it can be understood by you, but you don’t 
even attempt to understand. You travel into the country and 
look at it as a tourist looks at the Pyramids. You see everything 
as quaint and romantic, you measure everything by the standard 
of the cities. For you the country is a charming retreat, you wander 
in the lanes, plan your garden, speak to the people with a praise- 
worthy effort to avoid condescension and curiosity, you live with 
a well-arranged simplicity. You come for a few days in the spring 
to see how those daffodils look, you come in the summer when you 
are bored with London, and you remain until the first frost. Then 
you go back to the drawing-rooms and the chatter. But a man 
who loves the country, loves it all the year round, finds satisfaction 
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and peace and content, day after day, summer and winter alike. 
You look on a storm as an adventure, as something that gives you 
@ mild thrill ; it is an experience, not part of your existence, not a 
thing normal as a shower of rain, as the rising sun or moon. The 
long nights, the cold and the gloom, all these things you flee from.’ 

‘Does that mean you consider we have no right here ?’ ques- 
tioned Mallow, and his wife echoed his words as she watched their 
guest, quizzically, critically, as if he were the character in some 
play, a character in which one could not quite believe ; or, perhaps 
one which was so alive that it was difficult to comprehend without 
effort and attention. 

And under their glances Penny’s defiance wilted and became 
obscured. His passion did not lessen, he was still mastered by 
indignation, but, suddenly, it did not seem worth while to utter 
the thoughts which were in his mind. For a moment he looked 
round the room, lighted now with wax candles, at the man serene 
and ineffective, at the woman pretty and subtly appealing ; then, 
seized with a compelling instinct, he crossed the room, opened the 
door, passed through, and went out into the evening. He did not 
turn his head until he had traversed the orchard which bordered 
one side of the garden and was on his way to the hills. There he 
paused and looked back, down at the roofs of the house which: he 
had, so oddly, quitted. At thought of his exit, his absurd breach 
of manners, his hostility, he laughed. 

For long he sat on the hillside, while the dusk gathered around 
him. The glow shrank from the sky; a star, single and alone, 
peered forth. The trees, murmuring with a little wind, gave 
themselves to the darkness and were lost. And as he watched the 
ceremonies which are wrought by nightfall, here, in a place known 
and dear and longed-for, a profound desolation engulfed him. 
He saw the failure of the past, the warped and useless thing which 
was his life, with a cruel intensity. 

It was fully dark when he got to his feet and set off down the 
hill, aimlessly and without volition. Dimly he realised that he 
had far to go, but the knowledge seemed without importance. 
So little had changed in the years that he found his path without 
conscious effort. It led across fields to a narrow bridge which hung 
above the valley stream. On the bridge he paused. Beneath 
him the water shone dully, reflecting the pallor which holds the 
sky in the early hours of a summer night. Beside it the reeds 
stood like upraised swords. He leant over the rail and saw the 
image of himself, dark and blurred. 
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The thought came to him how easy it was to slip from life. 
An instant of decision and he would feel the cold touch of the water. 
It was deep here, he knew, and with a moment of control, a strict 
refusal of all action, the thing would be done. In his thought 
he went through the motions which would be necessary, once 
and again, until the idea became magnified and insistent. The 
thought of escape from self, of the lightening of doubts and inde- 
cisions, appeared both sane and enchanting. Next he considered 
the Mallows and their horror at the discovery. His ghost, even, 
might haunt them, a silent but obtrusive visitant, a disturber of 
their tranquillity. His imagination roamed ; he invented the most 
fantastic of supernatural occurrences that involved the distress, 
the incredulity, and, finally, the rout of the Mallows. If only he 
might be sure that he would haunt them, that his wraith, large 
and menacing, would glide at will from the river and invade the 
nooks of that tended garden, the crannies of that refined and 
charming house ! 

He was near to this folly, his foot was on the rail of the bridge, 
when wisdom reasserted itself. He saw the futility of the action 
which he contemplated. Had life, all that he had suffered, his 
errors and his achievements, taught him so little? And again, 
if he succumbed to this impulse would he not have admitted defeat ? 
Would not the Mallows have conquered indubitably? And 
they would not even evince surprise at the tragedy. They would 
receive the information that his drowned, ungainly body had been 
found at the foot of their garden, with that maddening air of repose 
and omniscience. They would make the affair an intriguing inci- 
dent to be narrated to their friends, something that had happened 
in the fastness of Ambrose’s rural retreat, a dramatic finale to the 
story of the return of the prodigal, their dinner and his amazing 
departure. They would discuss his psychology, analyse his actions 
and his speech, look for some hereditary taint. He would be pinned 
like some curious insect among the specimens of Ambrose Mallow’s 
mental collection. His appearance and his death would, inevitably, 
be put into one of Mallow’s books. 

With a jerk Penny drew himself away from the bridge, away 
from the dull, enticing gleam of the water. He had failed and 
succeeded, won and lost, but, at least, he would not admit defeat. 
He had known loneliness and suffering, he had suffered that day, 
been tortured with memories and regrets, but the end was not yet. 
With rapid strides he set off across the moonlit fields. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE ‘PYLADES,’’ 


Att the biographers of Lord Stowell, the famous Judge of the 
Admiralty Court during the Napoleonic wars, have alluded to the 
trial before him of the young Marquis of Sligo in the year 1812, 
because it led to what the latest of them, Mr. Roscoe, calls ‘ the 
one mistake of his life —his second marriage. Naturally they 
have not done more than give the barest outline of the facts which 
resulted in the appearance of the Marquis at the Admiralty 
Sessions at the Old Bailey, since Sir William Scott, as he then still 
was, only comes into the story as the too paternal admonisher 
of a youthful misdemeanant whose distressed mother he made 
his wife within four months of passing sentence on her son. In 
like manner the lapse from perfect wisdom which created so much 
amusement at the time amongst ‘the wicked wags of the town,’ 
and brought some years of discomfort to the sexagenarian judge, 
lies outside, or at least at the very end of, our narrative. But 
the doings of the Marquis in the Mediterranean two years earlier, 
upon which was founded a charge of inducing seamen to desert 
from His Majesty’s Fleet, and of concealing them on board his 
own yacht, are not—at this time of day—without their humorous 
aspect, and they have some bearing also upon naval life in the 
first years of the nineteenth century. It is proposed, therefore, 
briefly to review the evidence which was given at this curious trial. 

The case is noteworthy, moreover, as being apparently without 
precedent. The law officers of the Crown, Sir Vicary Gibbs and 
Sir Thomas Plumer, when consulted by the Admiralty in 1811, 
gave s guarded opinion. They were not aware, they said, that 
any specific punishment was inflicted on persons not belonging 
to the Fleet for enticing mariners to desert from His Majesty’s 
Service, but as persons in the Service might be court-martialled 
for the offence under the Articles of War of 1749, contained in the 
statute of George the Second of that year, they conceived it to be 
& misdemeanour in anybody else, and they advised that Lord 
Sligo should be put upon his trial. Seeing that desertion from 
the Navy was not an uncommon offence then and aforetime, it 
is curious that there should have been no recorded instances of 
the bringing to book of aiders and abettors; and it was perhaps 
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due to the attitude of contrition displayed at and before his trial by 
the defendant in this particular case that no technical point of 
law traversing the opinion of the law officers was raised on his 
behalf. But penitent though the prisoner showed himself, there 
was @ certain rigour in the conduct of the prosecution. No doubt 
it was war-time ; and, moreover, it came out in evidence that the 
Fleet in the Mediterranean was in 1810 nearly two thousand men 
short of its proper complement. The indictment alleged that the 
Marquis was respons.ble for the carrying off of some seventeen 
seamen—though the Admiralty was unable to supply the names 
of more than about half of them—‘ to the weakening of the naval 
forces of His Majesty, His Dominions and subjects.’ This was 
& serious charge enough, but there were others included in the in- 
dictment. There was also a count for assault and false imprison- 
ment of certain of his captives—a charge which broke down 
entirely ; and as if this were not enough, allegations were made 
at the trial of the defendant’s inhumanity in setting them free in 
outlandish places when he found he was burning his fingers with 
them. It is, of course, frequently very difficult to do right when 
once you have done wrong. 

Let us now endeavour to piece together the story of these 
misdoings. In the spring of 1810 the second Marquis of Sligo, 
a grandson and namesake of Admiral Earl Howe, was just twenty- 
two years of age, and had recently succeeded to the title and the 
family estates. He arrived in the Mediterranean with a letter 
of introduction from Admiral George Martin to Captain Spranger 
of H.M.S. Warrior, then the senior naval officer at Malta. ‘ Freshly 
imbued with the associations of a classical education,’ as one of 
his apologists has naively put it, he desired to cruise amongst the 
Greek Islands. His college friend, Lord Byron, was already in 
those waters: and in his recently published ‘ Correspondence ’ 
there occur several references to the Pylades and _ its 
owner: nothing could possibly have been more natural and 
even praiseworthy in a man of Lord Sligo’s position than these 
beginnings. Accordingly, a brig named the Pylades was hired for 
the use of the young nobleman : she had formerly belonged to the 
Austrian Navy, and carried sixteen guns. She was now fitted 
out not merely as a pleasure yacht, but furnished also with letters 
of marque. It is probable that this privateering equipment, and 
the consequential desire of Lord Sligo to have the most efficient 
men he could get behind those sixteen guns, first prompted the 
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proceedings that led to his appearance in the dock at the Old 
Bailey. 

Captain Spranger was extremely kind to his lordship’s nautical 
aspirations. He lent him riggers and carpenters and gunners, 
all of them part of the Warrior’s crew, to assist in fitting out the 

Pylades. The Marquis, on his part, greatly admired the four 
picked seamen of the Warrior’s gig, in which during these opera- 
tions he seems to have been frequently passing to and fro between 
the two vessels. He had observed to the Captain what remark- 
ably fine, ‘ clever-looking’ men they were. Not long afterwards 
two of them, named Lloyd and Lee, were missing from the Warrior. 
The Captain could not understand it. As he himself said, the 
gig’s crew were very trusty seamen, who had never been absent 
or irregular, and though frequently suffered to go ashore without 
a midshipman, had never abused that confidence during the three 
years they had been told off for that boat. He thought the men’s 
desertion the more’ remarkable because there were three years’ 
wages due to them at the time. One sees what he meant, but 
there might perhaps be another way of looking at it. 

The Warrior was on the point of leaving Malta, and a talk with 
his officers resulted in Captain Spranger going on board the Pylades 
to interview the Marquis. The young man affected to be much hurt 
by the suspicions of the Warrior’s people. Did Spranger think 
him so ungracious as to steal the Warrior’s men after all the civilities 
he had received ? He owned that some of the men lent to him 
for fitting-out had indeed offered to desert, but he, the Marquis, 
had refused to accept them. Confronted with this attitude, the 
Captain felt constrained to content himself with requesting that 
should the missing seamen come to the Pylades they should be given 
up to the commanding officer at Malta. The Marquis promised, 
and Spranger sent him a description of them when he got back to 
his ship. He had not caused the Pylades’ crew to be mustered for 
his inspection. The seamen he saw appeared to be foreigners, 
in number between twenty and thirty, though he knew that the 
Marquis, going a-privateering, had talked of taking fifty men with 
him. But Spranger’s polite omission to search the brig did not 
matter, because, whether with or without Lord Sligo’s knowledge, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Lee were at that moment secreted ashore in & 
house tenanted by the Marquis. It should be added that a man 
named Nedin, who was employed by the Marquis to obtain seamen, 
and who had found these sailors their quarters in that house, denied 
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on oath that his master had any knowledge of their being there. 
And, even according to the evidence of Captain Spranger himself, 
men were constantly deserting on their own account—hardly a 
matter for wonder if their pay was three years in arrear. 

The Warrior left Malta early on May 13. On that day William 
Elden, gunner’s mate of the Montagu, another 74 in the harbour, 
and five or six other seamen belonging to the same ship 
were on shore on leave. According to the story afterwards told 
by them, they were met by the mate of the Pylades and two 
of Lord Sligo’s servants in livery, invited into a wine shop 
and plied with liquor. They said they remembered nothing more 
until they found themselves next morning in the pump-well or 
cable-tier of his lordship’s brig, which was then under way. 
Richard Cooke, bosun’s mate of the Montagu, said that hearing that 
his shipmates were in the Pylades he went aboard her to make sure 
of them, and that the defendant, when he found out who he was, 
ordered the waterman’s boat away and himself below. If the jury 
had believed this, they could hardly have acquitted Lord Sligo 
of false imprisonment ; but Cooke’s evidence must be read in the 
light of the fact that he had been heard to vow to do his worst in 
revenge for being left ashore at Patmos afterwards. Late in the 
evening of May 18, or early next day, the Pylades sailed, having 
on board the two seamen from the Warrior, ten from the Montagu, 
two each from the Hind frigate and the Black Joke lugger, and one 
from the Shearwater brig. 

From Malta the yacht went to Palermo, and thence to Messinas 
Not much weight need be given to the statements made by the men 
as to the measures taken to prevent them leaving the ship at these 
places—the posting of Italians as sentries at the gangways and so 
forth. They are only relevant to the charge of false imprisonment, 
which fell to the ground completely, and they are inconsistent with 
William Elden’s evidence, that he was given leave to go ashore 
at Palermo and returned to the brig without surrendering to any 
King’s ship, aithough there were two British 74’s in that port at 
the time. It is to be remembered that the men’s account of what 
happened to them was first given when some of them were on their 
trial for desertion before a court-martial. They had to put the best 
face they could on their disappearance, and having alleged duress 
and imprisonment in the Pylades, they could hardly do otherwise 
than stick to their first statements up to the time when they came to 
be examined at the Old Bailey. It is more likely that the bounties 
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which the Marquis had openly offered for English sailors—not 
men-of-war’s men, of course, though there would be more such men 
at Malta than English merchant seamen—and the advance of 
twenty dollars apiece for a month’s wages, which was in fact paid 
to the men at Palermo, were more effectual in retaining them than 
any number of Italian sentries would have been : and if it is true, 
as was stated, that the brig was searched for deserters at Palermo 
by an officer from H.M.S. Cumberland, it is difficult to suppose that 
seventeen able-bodied men who were themselves sincerely desirous 
to surrender could have been concealed from him. The solitary 
sailor belonging to the Shearwater did leave the yacht at Messina; 
but Lord Sligo stated that so far from it being an ‘escape’ he 
himself dismissed the man. On the other hand, the sailing master 
of the Pylades, one Llewellyn, had admitted on cross-examination 
in his evidence before the court-martial that the prisoners Elden 
and the rest had all along said they were sorry they were on board. 
Very likely they were, with the probability of a court-martial with 
power to order a flogging looming ahead of them ; but herein was 
another motive to stay where they were and await events. 

As time went on and the men remained on board they doubtless 
felt that their case grew worse. Lord Sligo endeavoured to reassure 
them by means which it must be admitted were more ingenious 
than straightforward. He knew that the men’s names would 
probably be forwarded from their own ships to the commanders 
of cruisers, and he invented fictitious names in which he entered 
them on the books of his own ship. His ‘slimness’ even went a 
little bit further. At Messina he obtained from Admiral Martin 
a protection against impressment covering forty men, of course 
on the understanding that he had no deserters on board. These 
protections were occasionally granted by Admirals on foreign 
stations, and seem to have been issued in blank for a specific number 
of men, whose names and descriptions were filled in afterwards 
as they were engaged. This seems to have been done here with the 
aliases invented for the occasion. Elden, the gunner’s mate from 
the Montagu, deposed that he heard the Marquis tell the ship’s 
company that they had now nothing to fear unless their own 
ships fell in with them, and they were recognised by their old ship- 
mates. It is impossible to doubt that Lord Sligo was well aware 
he had Navy men on board long before he got to Messina ; indeed, 
he afterwards admitted that he suspected it on the evening of the 
departure from Malta. The fine fellows of the Warrior's gig he 
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had known by sight for weeks, and both Elden and a seaman named 
Storey swore they told him they belonged to the Montagu the first 
day out. What happened when H.M.S. Active fell in with the 
Pylades off the coast of Calabria was therefore incapable of any 
defence that a court of law could accept. On May 30 that sloop- 
of-war, on the look-out for deserters, chased the brig and fired 
several shots at her before bringing her to. Meanwhile, the men- 
of-war’s men on board the yacht were bundled into the after-hold 
under the cabin floor, the hatch closed upon them, and potato sacks 
placed on the top of it. They said again that they only underwent 
this indignity under compulsion, but when they made the statement 
these misguided mariners were very much between the devil and 
the deep sea. Lieutenant Hayes of the Active came aboard and 
mustered the Pylades’ crew by the watch-list. He had a list of the 
men wanted from the Warrior and the Montagu, but, strangely 
enough, he could not find their names set down anywhere in the list 
given to him by the Marquis, nor did he see anybody at all like 
men-of-war’s men amongst the seamen, chiefly foreigners, who 
were paraded before him by that gentleman. The two midshipmen 
who searched below found only a sick Italian in a hammock. Lord 
Sligo, who is said by one witness to have assisted the officers by 
holding a candle, told the Lieutenant that the men he was seeking 
for probably left the Pylades at Messina. Afterwards he excused 
this suggestio falsi upon the ground of humanity towards these 
unfortunate tars; and, indeed, it is evident that he by now felt 
himself to blame for whatever might happen to them. In the 
letter of apology which he sent to Captain Spranger from Con- 
stantinople in November, he declared in effect that the thought 
present to his mind when he concealed the men was ‘ At worst I 
shall only have to pay a fine, whilst if I give these fellows up they 
will all be flogged.’ 

It is equally clear that though he succeeded in baffling the 
Active, he must by this time have wished the men out of his yacht. 
After touching at Milo the Pylades went to Patmos, and there Elden 
and other seamen—not all of them deserters from men-of-war— 
went ashore. They alleged that they were left there on purpose ; 
on the other hand, the witnesses for the Marquis declared that the 
Blue Peter was hoisted and guns fired to recall them before the ship 
sailed, and that even then she stood off and on near the land during 
the night. As a matter of fact they were left behind, and making 
their way to Scio attempted to rejoin the ship at that place. They 
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came off to the Pylades in a boat, but Lord Sligo refused to allow 

the greater part of them on board, though he caused their belong- 
ings to be restored to them. Ultimately they were sent by the 
British Consul to Smyrna. In February 1811 they were tried for 
desertion by a court-martial at Port Mahon and found guilty. 
But Elden had eighteen years’ service in the Navy to his credit: 
he had been in the Montagu six of them. Captain Mowbray said 
of him and a seaman named Fisher that there was no trust 
compatible with their situation he would not have reposed in them, 
and of the rest that he had never met with better men in the 
course of his service. The sentence of flogging which was passed 
upon them was not carried out. 

Later in the year, as already mentioned, the matter was laid 
before the law officers to advise, and an indictment was preferred 
against the Marquis at the Admiralty Sessions in February 1812. 
To this in June he formally pleaded not guilty, and gave sureties 
for his appearance at the trial, which came on in December before 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court, and Lord Ellenborough and 
Mr. Baron Thompson, the Common Law Judges associated with 
him in the Commission. The case naturally occasioned some stir. 
The Duke of Clarence had a seat on the Bench, though the story 
of the defendant’s mother, the Dowager Marchioness of Sligo, 
being present in Court and sending a grateful note up to the pre- 
siding judge, her future husband, must be regarded as a romantic 
invention. The hearing lasted from the forenoon of the 16th until 
(such was the judicial fashion of those days) 2 a.M. the next morning. 
The prisoner through his counsel would now have pleaded guilty 
to all the counts save those charging him with assault and imprison- 
ment, but Lord Ellenborough ruled that he must plead guilty or 
not guilty to the whole indictment, and the whole story was in- 
vestigated. Such defence as could be made was to the effect that 
if men-of-war’s men had been brought on board the Pylades, it had 
been done by. defendant’s servants against his orders and without 
his knowledge. But the subsequent concealment of the men from 
the officers of the Active was not disputed, nor indeed could it be 
after the apologetic letters which the Marquis had written, first 
to Captain Spranger, and afterwards to the Admiralty admitting 
and attempting to justify it on the score of his concern for the men 
themselves. In the event Lord Sligo was found guilty on all the 
counts except that of assault and false imprisonment. If the 

evidence of the ‘ enticing ’ seems, as far as one can tell from the bare 
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records of the trial, to have been not particularly strong, the 
‘harbouring,’ however excellent its belated motive, had certainly 
taken place. The defendant was sentenced next day to pay a fine of 
£5000 and to be imprisoned in Newgate for fourmonths. An excul- 
patory affidavit by the prisoner expressing his contrition was allowed 
to be read by his counsel after verdict given. It probably had no 
effect upon the sentence, but it may have influenced the moving 
homily as to defendant’s duty to his country which (with such unfor- 
tunate results for himself) Sir William Scott delivered in passing 
it. It was no doubt desirable that an example should be made ; 
but at least it may be said that this youth of twenty-two was not 
long in recognising the foolishness of his prank, and that the Navy 
got the best of its ‘ clever-looking ’ seamen back again. 


W. SENIOR. 
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THE THEORY OF POETRY. 


‘Tue theory of poetry ?’ will perhaps be the reader’s exclama- 
tion ; ‘there are many theories!’ 

Yes, the title is open to this objection. And I am even going 
to take the bull by the horns, and expressly point out the strong 
reasons there are for the objection. How can one speak as 
though there were a single theory, when great authorities so flatly 
contradict each other as to what poetry is? Carlyle says that 
poetry is the essence of all science. Coleridge says that a poem 
is a composition opposed to science. Edgar Poe tells us that 
poetry has no dependence, unless incidentally, on either duty or 
truth ; while Shelley declares that a poem is the very image of 
life expressed in its eternal truth. Extraordinary, indeed, are the 
divergences of view exhibited by writers on this topic. Poetry is 
‘the piety of the intellect.’ It is ‘feigned history.’ It ‘ assimilates 
life.’ It is ‘feeling confessing itself to itself in moments of soli- 
tude.’ How can a thing which gives such utterly different 
impressions of itself to different persons admit of any single 
theory as to its nature ? 

And no less remarkable is the vast number of these oracular 
utterances that is to be met with. Some years ago a daily paper 
mentioned that a literary coterie in America had offered a prize 
for the best answer to the question ‘What is Poetry?’ Five 
thousand answers were received; so perennial is the supply of 
new views on this topic. 

With what right, then, can I speak as if there were or could 
be a single theory of poetry holding the field ? 

I can best explain my position as follows. It is probably the 
case that each person who undertakes to define poetry is disposed 
to look rather askance at other people’s definitions. ‘No, no,’ he 
seems to say, ‘ yours will not do. I see past you: I see deeper.’ 
Now, the line I would follow, and ask the reader to follow, is just 
the opposite. I would look askance at no definition, provided that 
it is offered in earnest. I would accept them all as authorita- 
tive ; because, in all probability, each speaker saw quite accurately 
some one aspect of the whole truth, some one facet of the poetry- 
jewel, even though he fancied that the whole jewel is represented 
in one facet. And next, I would argue thus: since the name, 
poetry, about which people talk so differently, is one, the thing, 
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poetry, must at bottom also be one, and there must be some one 
comprehensive view of it, into which all the diverse utterances 
would fit, like the pieces of a puzzle-picture, each one of which 
is wanted somewhere to make up the whole. Lastly, I would 
make a bold attempt to piece the bits together and get a notion 
of the one theory. This, I believe, can be done; the whole secret 
of doing it lies in our not rejecting any of the opinions but wel- 
coming them all, in the conviction that they have, every one of 
them, a place to fill. 

Let us imagine, then, that we have lying before us, in a confused 
heap, a multitude of these short aphorisms concerning poetry. I 
myself actually have them, in books or copied: the reader must, 
of course, leave me to do the selecting ; but he must criticise, and 
judge whether I fit them aright. 

We will not start with any of those aphorisms quoted 
above, but with one from Goethe. It seems a good one to begin 
with, because it deals with two things that first face us when we 
reflect on poetry: rhyme and rhythm. What is their place in a 
theory ? Let Goethe tell us. He says, ‘I honour rhyme and 
rhythm, for through them poesy first becomes poesy. But the 
operative element, specific, deep, fundamental, the element that 
is truly formative and carries one forward, is that which remains 
over from the poet when he is translated into prose. Then there 
remains the pure, perfect content, which when absent can be 
counterfeited by a bright exterior, and when present is concealed 
by it.’ 

There is, then, a great fundamental element, far more vital 
than rhyme and rhythm. Weare none of us likely to undervalue 
those and other exterior charms : but clearly we ought to put them 
aside for the present, and look for the supreme treasure. 

There are many maxims in my collection that sound as if 
they might give a clue to it: here is a specimen from Bacon—I 
quoted it above—Bacon calls poetry ‘ feigned history.’ What does 
this mean? He must, at any rate, be speaking of ‘history’ in 
a far wider sense than the ordinary one. We shall get help here, 
I think, from a remark made by Professor Masson. He defines 
the poetic faculty as the power of intellectually producing ‘a new 
and artificial concrete.’ ‘Concrete’ here must apparently mean 
what comes within human ken as happening, as actual, whether 
it be an outward fact or a thought in our minds. And an artificial 
concrete means a set of happenings which are fictitious, or which 
did not necessarily ever happen as they are described, but are 
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now made to take place before the mind’s eye. Similarly Bacon 
in speaking of ‘feigned history’ means that the entire range of 
what occurs in the world may be drawn on by the poet, and that 
the materials so obtained are made up into fictitious subject- 
matter, or into matter that need not be a record of what actually 
occurred. In many poems, of course, there is such a record. 
No one doubts that Gray did stand in the Churchyard, and see 
what he describes in the Elegy. But we now learn that if the 
Elegy happens to be an accurate record of facts, it does not depend 
on that, but on something else, to make it poetry. So far as 
being poetry is concerned, it might be as fictitious as Coleridge’s 
‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 

And here we perhaps find a place for Coleridge’s statement 
that poetry is ‘ opposed to science.’ The two are opposed because, 
as we have just seen, poetry does two things which science care- 
fully avoids. Poetry can deal in the fictitious: science abjures 
the fictitious. And poetry shows us facts concretely, in the garb 
of actual happenings, often by pictures held up before the mind’s 
eye, whereas science does not put things together into pictures, 
but rather pulls things apart, dissecting, disentangling separate 
threads of cause and effect, and attending to one thread at a time. 

And yet, if we look further, we shall learn from many authorities 
that there is some mysterious bond of union between the feigned 
history or artificial concrete of poetry and the real history or 
real concrete of this :.ctual world. Here are four quotations from 
my collection, in support of this statement. 

‘The most ethereal dreams that ever visited a youthful poet 
on summer eve by haunted stream are in some sense reflections 
of the passions and interests that surround our daily life ’ (Leslie 
Stephen, ‘ Hours in a Library,’ i. p. 98). ‘ Poetry is a practical 
thing, rooted in realities’ (Aubrey de Vere, ‘Essays on Poetry,’ 
p- 169). ‘ Poetry must always reflect the life of nature or the life 
of man, else it is nothing worth’ (quoted by Mr. W. Sharp, 
preface to ‘Sonnets of this Century’). ‘His [the young poet’s] 
theme must somehow be made to interpret the concrete realities 
of life’ (Scott James, ‘Modernism and Romance,’ p. : 190). 
Apparently, then, however much the poet’s history may be arti- 
ficial and feigned, however far it may wander into the preter- 
natural, it is all the while in some way reflecting or interpreting 
the actual course of this world. But in what way ? What manner 
of interpretation is given? In what respect does poetry expound 
to us the life of nature and of man ? 
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Critics of another class come to our help with statements that 
carry us onwards. They tell us that life and nature have in them 
something which is essential, as opposed to what is transitory or 
accidental ; or, again, that in the worlil and in life there is a 
spirit, an inner reality, a meaning ; and that this essential quality, 
this meaning or reality, whatever it may be, is what poetry reflects. 
It is in this sense that poetry, even though fictitious, interprets the 
real world. Thus Emerson calls poetry ‘the perpetual endeavour 
to express the spirit of the thing’; and Dryden, speaking of 
poetry, says that the final test of its excellence is its fidelity to 
that which is essential in nature and life. Here, too, we may 
include Carlyle’s saying that poetry is ‘ the essence of all science "— 
that is to say, poetry is, as Dryden told us, just as science is, an 
endeavour to find out truth. Other writers give us these phrases : 
poetry perceives ‘ what is real and permanent’; it is ‘the spring 
which unlocks the hidden life, the essential life of all that is’; 
it has to do with ‘the final and supreme truth, or that which 
concerns itself, not with what things are, but with what they 
mean’; ‘the greater an artist or poet is, the more precise is his 
vision of things in themselves, their real essence.’ 

je have thus brought our theory up to this point: that the 
poct spreads before the mind’s eye portions of what may be called 
a life tapestry, woven out of materials familiar to us in this world, 
though the poet’s fabric is not necessarily a portion of the life 
fabric which was actual and existent : the materials, indeed, may 
be put together in such a way by the poet as to make a whole 
which is completely fictitious, yet the poet’s new concrete is ever 
performing a certain act of disclosure or interpretation, in refer- 
ence to actual things : it discloses in some sense the essence, reality, 
spirit, meaning, of actual things. 

Essence, reality, spirit, meaning: here are four words not 
quite synonymous. Let us use them one by one in connexion 
with some simple example, and see to what issue they lead. 
Suppose that poetry is dealing with an oak tree. Let us then say 
that poetry discloses the essence of an oak tree. What is that ? 
Presumably it consists of the qualities which a botanist would 
name as constituting that type of tree: such and such fibres, 
toots, shapes, colours, and so on. Then, does a poet in dealing 
with an oak tree give us such a list of qualities ? Not necessarily : 
though incidentally he may do so to some extent, making us praise 
his accuracy in observing nature. But it is plain enough that 
the supreme function of poetry does not consist in giving lists 
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of qualities. Try, then, reality. Say that poetry discloses the 
reality of an oak tree. This would apparently imply that an 
oak tree seems to be one thing, but really is another thing, which 
other thing poetry reveals. There is a certain dim suggestiveness 
in this: we perhaps remember poems which in some way strip 
off disguises and reveal real values. But it will hardly do as a 
universal description. Try spirit. Poetry discloses the spirit of 
an oak tree. This reminds one of Wordsworth’s ‘ There is a spirit 
in the woods,’ or of Shelley’s ‘Spirit of Nature.’ But their use 
of the word is a special one: we want a use which will apply to 
any fact whatever, not merely to external nature. Spirit, broadly, 
might mean what a thing tends towards, what its drift or upshot 
is. The tendency, the upshot of an oak tree: this is vaguely sug- 
gestive, but far too vaguely. Let us pass to the last phrase, 
meaning : the meaning of an oak tree. This sounds more helpful. 
It seems to hint that things are in some sense symbols, hiero- 
glyphics: they imply something and have significance. This is 
somehow more convincing than the other phrases. Poetry would 
have a grand function if it disclosed a significance in all things 
that occur. But is there a significance in all things that occur ? 
Do they all imply, and mean ? 

This question seems to leave an empty gap, not easy to fill. 
But to fill it there is an aphorism which seems, to me at least, 
exactly the right one. Some notable words occur in Browning’s 
‘Fra Lippo Lippi,’ words put into the mouth of an artist, and 
therefore all the more appropriate to our poetic inquiry : 
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‘This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank: it means intensely, and means good.’ 


And Browning is not the only thinker who holds this view: we 
shall find much other support for it. Is it then good which is 
the ultimate meaning of an oak tree and of all facts, and is it 
poetry’s function to disclose that good? And if so, may this 
clue help us after all to see the fitness of those other terms: may 
good be in some sense the spirit, reality, essence of all facts, and 
does poetry make that good visible? And is this function the 
supreme, fundamental element in poetry ? 

Perhaps the first thing which it will occur to the reader to say, 
in reference to this idea, is that there is a certain sublimity and 
nobleness about it, but that one cannot even begin to criticise 
it without knowing far more clearly what is the sense in which 
the words are used. We cannot inquire whether there is any sense 
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or soundness in them until we determine what is to be under- 
stood from the two chief words, ‘mean’ and ‘good.’ Certainly 
we ought to determine this; and as ‘good’ seems the more 
important of the two, let us consider it first. Clearly we must 
take the word in a very wide, a more than world-wide, reference. 
The good which the world means must at least include the good- 
ness of all good things the world itself can show. It must include 
the excellence, the value, of everything which has a claim to 
exist, or can contribute worthily to the universe. Every kind of 
beauty and of power in the abstract, and every concrete thing 
that is beautiful or powerful, must be included ; all that is noble, 
intellectually as well as morally, must be found in it, all force, 
all life and effectiveness. We cannot suppose that any less com- 
prehensive good than this is ‘meant’ by the world, the total 
congeries of things. And even then we hardly seem to use the 
word in a way worthy of the occasion unless we make it reach 
further, and include good such as we never see here below, and 
cannot perhaps picture to ourselves, but which may be conceived 
to exist somewhere : unimaginable good, infinite good, perfection. 
We ought to give this great universe credit for meaning that good, 
if it means good at all. And, next, we want to know the sense 
in which the word ‘ means’ is to be taken. For it could signify 
‘aims at, even though not arriving at’; this would be as much 
as to say that the world has good intentions, it purposes to grow 
into complete good, but that the good is still a thing of the distant 
future. Or the word could stand for ‘is a sign of,’ just as marks 
on a stone might be the token of, and mean, treasure hidden 
beneath. In which sense are we to use the word ? 

As we have taken it from Browning, we naturally ask in which 
sense he used it himself. I do not think that we can discover 
this definitely from the context in ‘Fra Lippo Lippi.’ The painter 
who there uses the word is not represented as an analytical thinker. 

But, again, one seems to be guided by merely considering 
which sense is the worthiest, for poetry. And that will be, I 
think, the latter: poetry makes visible a great, surpassing good, 
which is already in existence, not merely future and remote; 
things in this world are in very truth tokens of a treasure existent 
and real, not a mere mirage. That is how I, for my part, would 
interpret ‘means good.’ And I do so, not through my own 
predilection alone. Many declarations from poets and thinkers 
support it; I will soon quote some of them, but first I want 
to bring evidence of a more familiar kind. Most of us now and 
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then exhibit this faculty, which poets constantly exhibit, of 
perceiving in actual things the tokens of an unseen but existent 
good, infinitely great. A vision of it comes through some earthly 
fact. I once saw a person getting such a vision—a man of no 
special literary or artistic gifts. He was in my room one day, 
and was looking at some enlarged diagrams which I had obtained 
of the wonderfully symmetrical shapes of snow crystals—shapes 
that have a peculiar beauty of their own. He examined them 
attentively, and then said: ‘It is like a look into heaven.’ We 
all, I think, sometimes go through an experience like his. Things 
so perfect in their way as these crystal shapes can open to most 
of us a vista of heaven, of good without limit. We do indeed at 
such times feel that the world ‘ means good,’ even without a poet 
to show it to us or put it into words. As things that give me 
personally this vista I would name, certainly the snow crystals : 
also the chord which musicians call, I believe, ‘the 9 to 8 suspen- 
sion on the $’; also the colours thrown by a prism from a ray 
of light ; also, occasionally, a flower or a sunset; also, perhaps, 
the view of the huge rock precipices of the Wetterhorn, which 
you get near Grindelwald. Such things seem to open my inner 
eyes. And probably most human beings could give a few examples 
of things that thus affect them. We are all poets at some moments 
in our lives, in the sense of having visions of limitless good. And 
if here we ask, in passing, how, precisely, the vision is arrived at, 
Browning again gives us a helping hand: he says, somewhere, 
that there exists already 


‘within each heart 
The giant image of Perfection.’ 


Perhaps we all have, consciously or unconsciously, an inborn 
conception of ‘ Perfection ’"—of what we may briefly call a ‘heaven’ 
(many of us, of course, are taught from childhood to believe in 
it) : a realm of infinite good, infinitely worthy to exist, comprising 
all possible excellence ; and then some little touch of extreme 
excellence suddenly meeting us in this world reminds us of that 
perfect realm, and we say to ourselves, ‘That is what we may 
expect to find in perfection in that realm.’ Or the same con- 
sideration may come to us thus : when we see something of super- 
lative excellence in its own kind, like the crystals, our thoughts 
may take this course, ‘ Now for once I see the kind of phenomenon 
that really deserves to occur: the kind which ought to be every- 
where. Why is it so rare? If it can force its way into existence 
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at all, why does it not force its way everywhere? It must be 
strong, of a nature to conquer, to overcome limits. There must 
be, there 7s, a realm where such excellence is universal, all- 
conquering, limitless, even though here to our eyes it seems limited 
and checked.’ 

At any rate, in one way or another, we have in us this ‘ giant 
image of Perfection,’ and poetry, according to our theory, helps 
us to get actual visions of that Perfection. Many statements 
from writers well worth attending to might now be brought in 
to illustrate this view. Let us consider some of them. 

My first quotation shall be from ‘The Meaning of Good,’ a 
philosophical dialogue by a writer of our own day, Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson. One of the speakers in the dialogue is dealing with 
the idea of a heaven from a philosophic point of view, and he 
speaks of this idea as being necessary, so as to enable us to interpret 
this world that we know. The other speaker asks how it should 
be necessary. The first replies, ‘ It is necessary, I think, to explain 
our dissatisfaction. For the goods we actually realise always 
point away from themselves to some other Good whose realisation 
perhaps, as you say, for us is impossible.’ 

Applying these phrases to the case of the snow crystals, we 
shall say that the crystals are a ‘good’ which points away to 
another Good, which in this world cannot be realised—that is, 
cannot be seen and possessed. And why, according to this writer, 
does the earthly thing point away to the Good that is higher 
than earthly? It points, he says, to a ‘heaven,’ because that 
idea is necessary ‘to explain our dissatisfaction.’ And with what 
are we dissatisfied ? We are dissatisfied even by such exquisite 
things as the snow crystals, or the musical chord, because they 
are so narrowly limited, so rare, brief, transitory. When we see 
slight touches like these of heavenliness on earth, we feel them 
to lack a quality which is theirs by right, the celestial quality 
of universality and permanence. We are dissatisfied till we rise 
to the belief in a better realm where such perfections have, as it 
were, their own way and are without limit. If we can thus rise, 
we exemplify in ourselves the truth of the maxim that ‘ poetry 
is the piety of the intellect.’ 

Let us then keep in mind Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s clear way of 
stating the very gist of our theory—‘ the goods we realise always 
point away to some other Good.’ And now we will have a very 
simple statement of the same idea from a poet. Take these lines 
from Longfellow : 
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‘And the poet, faithful and farseeing, 
Sees alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the selfsame universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart.’ 


Longfellow, instead of saying that stars and flowers point 
away to another Good, says that they are a part of the wniversal 
being. The sense is the same. That other Good, the supreme 
Good, is the Universal Being. To obtain visions of it through 
actual things is, he says, a poet’s gift. 

Our little exploratio poetica must now be ending. What has 
been its result? Have we caught a glimpse of a theory of poetry 
that commends itself as sound and as worthy? It has come to 
this: ‘poetry depicts things of earth in such fashion that they 
point away to, and mean, unearthly, infinite Good.’ Poetry at 
any rate need not be ashamed of such a task! I have tried to 
show how a single comprehensive view might be reached, even 
though we began with discordant statements. Of course this 
short sketch leaves much unsaid. Many firm convictions as to 
poetry, many features in it, seem to come thronging round, and 
to protest that no room so far has been found for them in my 
would-be theory. In particular, one special objection may be 
raised : the reader may say that when he thinks of his favourite 
passages in familiar poetry, they seem to win his admiration in 
ways that have no sort of affinity with the view I have suggested ; 
poets charm him without saying a word as to a ‘heaven,’ or a 
‘higher Good,’ or the ‘ Universal Being,’ without even awakening 
any such ideas. 

In answer to all these difficulties I would say, ‘ Follow out 
the course we have been pursuing ; accept men’s utterances, weigh 
them ; and whenever you meet with one which seems to contradict 
our theory, you may be sure that you have not given, either to 
the theory, or to the contradictory utterance, the full meaning 
that is really in them. Look for some other utterance, that will 
throw light on both. Watch also the ways of great poets when 
at their best.’ 

One can, I think, get valuable and interesting mental excur- 
sions by thus proceeding from one conception to another and 
gaining a view that is ever more comprehensive. 


E. H. 
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THREE IN THE TYROL. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 
A RECORD OF SOME DOLOMITE CLIMBS IN JUNE 1921. 


June in the Austrian Tyrol! It had been the dream for years of 
Nina and myself to see it. Nina is a flower lover and grower: 
daphne cneorum, androsace sarmentosa and other gems flourish in 
the Alpine garden she has cleverly made herself, largely with the 
aid of a coal-hammer, out of a steep turfy bank. The third member 
of our expedition was Fid, Nina’s cousin by marriage, a tall, willowy 
Irishwoman, possessing that buoyancy of spirit and interest in life 
which belong so especially to the Celtic races. 

The great drought had already begun when we left London on 
June 5 for Venice. Four days there sufficed; it was hot and 
rather stagnant, and with relief we paid our bills, and started at the 
early hour of 5 a.m. for the mountains, the cool air, the flowers ! 
Bizarre shapes soon showed on the skyline northwards, beyond the 
flat, rich fields of maize, vine, and pollard mulberry trees we were 
traversing. At times we passed great dumps of barbed wire and 
shell-boxes. As we neared the Piave, I questioned the guard, but 
not one of the celebrated fighting spots was visible. 

A change at Belluno; another at Calalzo, where one enters a 
little cogwheel train which loops and twists like a conjuror’s ribbon 
for over two hours to go about twenty-five miles. We had seen, 
behind Feltre on our left, the magnificent incredible shapes of the 
Primiero—San Martino Dolomites, the mighty Sass Maor twin 
peaks looking, through clouds, like the outcurved horns of a buffalo. 
As we approached the beautiful Ampezzo Thal I uttered cries of 
joy on recognising in turn the massive, majestic Pelmo, ladylike 
snow-veiled Antelau, and the Becco di Mezzodi, capering like a 
pixy in some grotesque attitude near the graceful Croda da Lago. 
Then we were up and out in the wide flower-filled plain, mis- 
— @ valley, with its fifteen grey and rose peaks framing the 

orizon. 

As the season had not yet begun, the bigger outlying hotels were 
not open. So we betook ourselves to the Belle Vue, not 200 yards 
from the station, and found we had indeed lit on our feet from the 
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moment we came under the care of charming young Signora Flores 
Menardi, daughter-in-law to the celebrated lady of the Faloria 
Hotel up near the woods. It was undoubtedly also due to the 
season not having begun that I secured the services of a good guide ~ 
(‘ but a really good one,’ as young Signor Menardi assured me), who 
had been asked to accompany the Everest Expedition. He came 
round that evening, and, together with Signora Flores and her 
husband, I discussed what we should do. ‘ Not Cristallo, it’s so 
very boring; and Croda da Lago means such a long walk-up through 
the forests,’ I objected; then, with a sudden inspiration, ‘ Why 
not Pomagagnon? It’s so nice and near.’ Angelo eyed me 
dubiously. ‘KE severo,’ he cautioned. I fear that a recollection 
of certain Cumbrian crags, not to speak of the Rosetta, long ago 
at San Martino, led me to underrate this warning. ‘I don’t mind,’ 
I replied calmly ; ‘ the one thing I do mind is a long tramp which 
blows you before you get to the rock at all. What do you call the 
near end of Pomagagnon? Punta Fiammes? Well, Punta 
Fiammes doesn’t look more than an hour away ; let’s begin there 
on Monday.’ 

_. I had no scarpette, but Signor Menardi lent his—a trifle big— 
till I could get a pair next week. Climbing knickers had found 
their way into the hold-all, because I had a faint idea that the call 
of the rocks would be felt; and we were to start at 5a.mM.— 
a merciful hour. 

Next morning we woke to the realisation of our dreams. ‘ June 
in the Italian Tyrol!’ A wide undulating plain of flower-filled 
meadows, no hedge or wall to break their beauty ; the air sweet with 
the honey from myriad flowers, the background framed by the 
graceful twin-peaked Croda da Lago, the huge bulk of the Tofanas, 
the sheer jagged red gash of Pomagagnon—but enough of unknown 
names ; one must go to Cortina and make friends with the moun- 
tains, and then one soon learns to string them off as Fid was able to 
do. Itis true that she called Pomagagnon, Pomegranate ; Cristallo, 
Christabel, and Sorapies, Sorra a bit; but we knew what she 
meant, 

That intervening day we spent in a drive to the exquisite 
Misurina See. The flowers made me think that the fields of Para- 
dise could not be lovelier; in particular, there were carpets of 
dryas octopetala, like adorable white hedge-roses, raising their 
cupped faces but one inch from the ground ; every now and again 
came swards dotted with the tiny mauve clustered heads of primula 
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farinosa ; and then gentians, the small star and the big bell, showed 
their intense blue everywhere. We lunched just beyond the lake 
on a wooded hillock carpeted with flowers, and showing the two 
superb Zinnen in a lovely vista between the pine-trees. Tyroleans 
were collecting small shells, cartridges, and grenades all through 
the mountains, the Italian Government having wisely thus provided 
employment for the men of their new province, whilst at the same 
time restoring safety for the toristi who visit this portion of the 
Playground of Europe. A group of these men were popping off 
old cartridges in a bonfire, and did not seem in the least concerned 
for their own safety, every ‘ scoppio’ being greeted with a burst 
of hilarity. 

Next morning I woke of myself at about 4.40, to look out on a 
quiet cloudy sky. Mist was wreathing thinly up Sorapies and 
Cristallo ; Angelo thought it would be ‘ all right ’ about the clouds, 
however, so presently Fid and I were footing it up the road, soon to 
take to the open woodland. The early freshness was exquisite, 
if a little cool. We went up through the usual scrub and stunted 
pine ; suddenly, as the trees fell away, I saw the red wall of Punta 
Fiammes loom up quite close, and a somewhat serious mood came 
upon me. Here we parted from Fid, who stayed to watch our 
early scrambles, and was afterwards far better able to point out the 
route we took than was I myself. 

This climb, I may say at once, was the severest one I did, and 
is at the same time the one I least remember. I had either over- 
rated my powers, or underrated what was to be expected when a 
guide of Angelo’s calibre cautioned me ‘é severo.’ There were, I 
think, three main traverses, and I recall frankly crawling like the 
four-footed beasts (though I did not perish) along one of them 
where the cliff overhung ; but there were no safe-feeling chimneys 
in which to lose for a while that bleak feeling of sheer profundity 
yawning beneath your heels ; it was straight rock face all the way, 
and the higher we got, the steeper became the angle, the smaller all 
ledges and handholds. A good and practised climber would, no 
doubt, have found nothing that was seriously difficult in this highly 
enjoyable climb. But it loomed terrific to me. Enjoy it I did not: 
liberal abrasions were soon dotted over my hands and knees; I 
wondered could the rock face possibly become more vertical still— 
and it did ; I had, in one nerve-trying traverse, to step on to knobs 
that really projected over an ‘ emptiness ’ of about 2000 feet, and 
whilst knowing all along that there could be no real danger under 
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the guidance of such a superb climber as Angelo, I went through 
all the sensations of a life-and-death grapple with the rocks, a form 
of excitement which can rise to simply thrilling heights. 

However, allowance must be made for one’s long separation 
from real precipices. I did better, two days later, on Cinque Torri. 
We drove up to the now celebrated Falzarego Pass, walking in 
turn, and delighted to see a natural rock-garden by the roadside, 
where pink sedum hung in clusters from dolomitic ledges, and 
starry blue gentians gazed up from below. 

The views on this beginning of the great Dolomitenstrasse, a 
ninety-mile road which ends at Bolzano, are really glorious. Tofana 
di Rozes rises grandly on one’s right, sheer towering walls of yellow- 
red limestone, and at its base the driver pointed out zigzagging 
paths, and even a road, cut through the detritus, and leading to 
huts and dug-outs, for some of the fiercest fighting took place up 
here, as was testified to by the masses of wire, now rusty and 
tangled, the piles of shell-boxes and even shells; and, alas, the 
little enclosures with wooden crosses. One or two tin helmets still 
lay near the road side. 

A cold north wind was blowing and we were anything but warm 
when not walking. Fid and Nina agreed to walk to Cinque Torri, 
a matter of an hour and a half only, said Angelo ; so we sent back 
the carriage to await us much further down, and ate our lunch in 
such shelter as we could find from the wind. The path is really 
exquisite, and never before had I seen such flowers; there were 
huge creamy anemones, the size of small poppies, and all furry up 
the stalks and outer petals; others were sulphur-coloured, and 
soldanella was nodding its graceful lilac bells near the patches of 
dirty snow which sometimes crossed the path. 

I think the downs around Cinque Torri are unrivalled for beauty ; 
they give one the same delight that one felt as a child when running 
on the sea-sands. The turf is short and springy, free of trees, but 
sloping in delightful rounded hillocks up to the base of the Five 
Towers. Here Angelo and I put on scarpette and started to climb 
the outside face of the rock on the Nuvolau side. It is said to be 
about 500 feet to the top. I had fondly supposed that Fid and 
Nina would be interested to watch the climbing from close quarters. 
As a matter of fact, when they reached the rocks, their one idea 
was shelter from the wind, and they actually lay down behind 
hillocks whence we were invisible, when a mere matter of ten yards 
more to one side would have enabled them to see practically the 
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whole climb! They could see nothing, and, worse still, they didn’t 
mind ! 

This was a most enjoyable scramble. I found the first pull-up 
a little stiff, and again about half-way there was a small steep 
buttress over which I took my time. But there was nothing really 
too hard for me, and the sensational traverse, where you go round 
a corner overhanging two or three hundyed sheer feet of rock, was 
- as easy as it was sensational. Angelo had brought my No. 3 F. P. 
Kodak, and suggested that at this point there was a good photo- 
graph to be obtained, and that several had been taken when he had 
climbed here with the King and Queen of the Belgians. I explained. 
how to work the view-finder and which button to press, and then 
took up a posto on the first knobs of the traverse. ‘ Sta salda ?’ 
Angelo did enquire perfunctorily, as he flung down the coils of rope ; 
and of course, with hands and feet on four knobs, I replied that I 
did ; but he then proceeded to take so much time, measuring ten 
feet and dodging his head about over the view-finder, that my arms 
weakened, the thought of that emptiness below my heels began to 
obtrude, and the knowledge that if I fell, I fell, helped to produce 
the ghastly smile and clinging attitude which finally emerged upon 
the negative. 

I then photographed Angelo, and to do so, the rope again lay in 
coils between us, whilst in order to include Antelau in the back- 
ground I had to stand on the extreme verge of our ledge. Com- 
pelling myself to ignore that profundity I did so, and have every 
right to be proud of the resultant picture. Angelo appears standing 
as upright as a fly on a wall, only the tips of his fingers and soles of 
his prehensile feet touching the rock ; in fact, the two photographs 
might well be shown as examples of the right and the wrong attitude 
on rock work. 

We soon reached the top after this interlude, and obtained a 
grand view of the encircling giants. Cortina was out of sight owing 
to a big block of the Torre itself, and I had quite lost my bearings. 
This, however, is small excuse for my pointing to a superb twin- 
peaked crag rising very sheer away to our right, and remarking 
‘ How fine Sorapies looks ; I never saw it like that before.’ Angelo 
started, stared for an instant, and then said ‘ But it isn’t Sorapies.’ 
‘No? Don’t tell me; oh, of course, it’s Cristallo.’ I must have 
been blithering, when one remembers the shape of Christabel. 
Angelo was speechless, then said in a suppressed voice, ‘ And you 
have been on it yourself!’ ‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘You don’t 
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mean to say it’s—Pomagagnon ?’ This finished Angelo, who had 
to turn away, being too polite to laugh at me ; for it was Croda da 
Lago, one of the very best known peaks in the Dolomites. 

I now bethought me to look over the edge of our tower for Fid 
and Nina. Making Angelo hold the rope, I ventured to the edge 
and soon espied them far below, lying on the turf behind hillocks, 
‘ Dormono,’ I said disparagingly (for they should have been watching 
out rock-craft.) ‘No,’ said Angelo seriously ; ‘hanno freddo,’ 
He added that many people felt cold waiting at the base of the 
Torre, and, furthermore, disliked a long wait and sometimes suffered 
in their tempers from it; all of which made me ask the time, 
and to our horror we found it was well past four o’clock ; we had 
taken an hour over the climb, with photography thrown in, of course. 

Sobered by this discovery, we at once began a whirlwind descent, 
which enabled me to show such mettle as have. A slight weakness 
in breathing which has hampered me all my life prevents my making 
a good pace up rocks, but in no way impedes my coming down; 
neither do weak triceps matter then. I started first down a cav- 
ernous hole, adjured by Angelo from above to ‘ keep my hands low, 
grip down low.’ ‘I'll show you I can climb a bit,’ I thought to 
myself ; and fired by this and the memory of Fid and Nina waiting 
for their teas, I really did surprisingly well, and won from Angelo 
the first compliment he had paid me. Even this was inverted, 
for he said in a melancholy tone at the bottom, ‘ When you can come 
down as well as that, I can’t understand why you don’t go up better.’ 
However, climbing with such an adept was like attempting piano 
duets with Paderewski. 

The descent would have been great sport and most interesting 
if we hadn’t hurried so frightfully over it. Angelo’s prognostica- 
tions were true : weary voices were calling for us before we emerged 
from the cavernous interior of the Torre ; they were not in the least 
interested in what the climb had been like ; Nina had neuralgia, 
and gloom overhung the future, for it would be too late for tea- 
making when we reached the carriage. Also they were naturally 
very cold, and so was I before our horses were half-way back ; 
however, I was wrapped in a horse blanket, and we soon thawed 
when once more in the warm welcome rooms of the Belle Vue. 

Next morning took us to Schluderbach, now called Carbonin. 
The Croda Rossa towered up finely, and of course the celebrated 
view of snowy Cristallo and Popena over the shallow ice-green 
Durrensee, and the great stark peep of the Drei Zinnen from Landro 
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seen up & narrow gorge, were greatly admired. Schluderbach, 
pretty, sunny and favourite spot, has been practically shot to 
pieces. Guns were mounted here which carried three-foot shells 
over the intervening heights of Cristallo—some 10,000 feet—to land 
around Tre Croci and Cortina itself. In the latter village, it is said, 
seventeen of these monster shells were afterwards picked up; 
mercifully—and comically—they were all duds. (One of these 
shells was still lying in the woods at Tre Croci, not 200 yards from 
the hotel. It was decorated with inscriptions such as ‘ Go to sleep, 
my baby boy’ in Italian.) 

In the woods at Schluderbach around the small station and 
behind the hotel, which is being rebuilt, we found the lovely daphne 
cneorum in quantities, and gentians and primula farinosa with it. 
An immaculate, dandified, and most superior guard issued tickets 
in the big compartment which does duty for a carriage. Going 
down we paid ten lire; judge of my surprise when he requested 
twelve for the return. ‘ But our tickets were only ten on the way 
down ?’ I said in surprise. Nonchalantly, instantly, he had his 
answer ready. ‘ You paid only ten? Ah, then I made a mistake, 
you should have paid twelve ; so now you owe me fourteen.’ — 
Better if I had said nothing about it, as we all agreed. 

Friday, the next morning, was fixed for the upper half of Poma- 
gagnon. A curious diagonal traverse runs right across the face of 
this red cliff, and Angelo had, himself, urged me only to attempt one 
half or the other, as I should find the whole mountain too fatiguing, 
which was very good of him since it meant only half fees. When 
asked to decide which half, however, he replied that the lower one 
was the more fatiguing, but that the upper one, though generally 
easier, had in it the one severe spot of the climb. I decided, how- 
ever, for the upper, as I wanted the view from on top ; and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Awakened at 4.30 on a lovely morning, we were all three at 
breakfast by five o’clock. It was cold as we set out through the 
meadows, and the flowers were drenched with dew. Loud pantings 
soon proclaimed that we must slacken pace as we got into the 
steeper woodland. At last a halt was called in an open glade of 
scrub and ling, and here my friends remained for over an hour, 
whilst Angelo and I toiled up to the foot of the gully between 
Fiammes and Pomagagnon where begins the curious transverse 
shelf which, as I said, intersects our peak midway. Here I insisted 
on leaving the rucksack and within it my skirt, boots, the water 
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bottle and most of the proviant. Angelo was very loth to do s0, 
but I had vivid recollections of the bulge that rucksack made on 
his back going up Fiammes, not to speak of the weight it must have 
been, and finally, to clinch the argument, I pretended to be cross, 
at which Angelo took fright, and agreed lamb-like to carry only two 
oranges and some sandwiches with him. 

We now entered upon this curious upward-sloping pathway, 
which is quite wide, not to say roomy, in parts, but in others narrows 
to straitened and unpleasantly sloping sections. It was some way 
along that we descried Nina and Fid as tiny dots about 1500 feet 
below us. At least, Angelo saw them at once, when we had turned 
a corner of the cliff, but it took me a long time to do so. He told 
me that when the Austrians tested his eyesight, he was given nine 
points above normal ; and as his father was a great chamois-hunter, 
perhaps this marvellous sight is inherited. ‘ Vuole la corda ?’ 
enquired Angelo as I squirmed a bit from the edge ; I refused it, 
but later on accepted, and then remarked, ‘I feel like a monkey 
led on a cord.’ Angelo, however, only caught the word ‘scimmio’ 
(which I recall because it is also the name of a scented laurel shrub)— 
perhaps because I was, as usual, out of breath ; and he exclaimed 
eagerly, ‘Dove, dove?’ thinking that one had escaped from a 
travelling show, and that I had seen it ! 

‘ We are here on the Via Phillimore,’ he at last announced, and 
then the real climbing began. I found even the first six feet of it 
hard to overcome, but worse was to follow. Telling me to wait in 
a secure place, Angelo divested himself of the whole eighty feet 
of rope, and quickly disappeared overhead. I might have 
guessed from that that we were come to the ‘one bad bit,’ but I 
was so blown with the three hours’ walking and scrambling that 

my mind became either torpid or befogged. Also, Angelo had 
uttered no word of warning, but I discovered subsequently that 
this was his policy towards me, and probably towards women- 
climbers in general, no doubt because he thinks feminine imagina- 
tion is naturally apprehensive, and would only make the difficulty 
harder. I am not sure that he is not right, anyway in my own 
case. But in this one bad place, I think he should have made ai 
exception and told me not to struggle when I got to the cattivo 
posto, but to let myself go. For in about five minutes I found 
myself half-lying along a slanting rock, devoid of any knobs or 
cracks whatsoever, fallmg away to emptiness and backed by an 
upward and outward sloping rock, just as smooth. I was kept in 
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position only by the rope, taut over the edge of the upper rock, and 
my right foot firmly jammed in a crevice behind me. At times I 
would make feeble crablike movements with my hands, rise on 
them with a convulsive effort, only to fall back into my former 
position, whilst loud sobbing gasps broke from me, because of the 
strain it meant to keep myself even in this position. A bigger dose 
of despair I have never known when rock-climbing ; it seemed 
utterly impossible to stay, equally impossible to do anything at 
all. The gaspings first brought me to face the facts, so to speak. 
Could that be I? I must be almost done—I must then roll off the 
rock. Well, better roll now, before entire collapse came on. It 
is not a pleasant thing to withdraw one’s foot, the last prop, from a 
crevice and deliberately roll off a sloping shelf, even with the certain 
guarantee of the rope around one. Angelo, I suppose, was accus- 
tomed to this business, and waiting for it, for a tremendous pulling 
at once dragged me up some three or four feet, till I could get a 
little purchase for my hands. But even then it was far beyond 
what I could have done unaided. At length I arrived on rock 
where I could sprawl and hold on safely for a rest, only to rise on 
one elbow, glare savagely up at Angelo and say ‘If there’s anything 
more like this on the mountain——!’ Angelo, despite his name and 
his politeness, then really began to laugh, and assured me that there 
was not, adding the usual ‘ Non abbia paura.’ Spent and exhausted 
though I was, I had to rebut the hated words, and panted out, 
‘Non ebbi precisamente paura, ma sentii una specie di dispera- 
zione!’ After that the rest was really easy, but I was so utterly 
pumped that we took a long time, for I curled up and rested 
whenever I could, my heart going like a steam piston, and my 
throat caked and parched. 

The sun was mercilessly hot, and when we reached the top, near 
midday, I could hardly speak. One orange had been divided on 
the ledge before our actual scramble began ; Angelo refused to 
take any except one tiny section of the last one, and instead 
went off to search for névé. That orange appeared to save my life. 
My breathing at last being normal I rose to go, and then suddenly 
Angelo caught sight of two chamois and a kid with them, some 
500 yards away, along the crested ridge of the precipice. Their 
bounds were wonderful. 

This same crest is a curious formation, and makes one ask 
“Where did the other half of Pomagagnon go to?’ for one side 
presents an unbroken front of red precipice for perhaps half a mile. 
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The back of Pomagagnon, however, is merely a long sun-grilled 
sloping descent, strewn all the way with jagged limestone débris of 
every shape and size, and all loose. We were walking along this 
crest, nearer to the edge than I cared for, to avoid the loose sharp 
fragments, and I was leading, still roped, when suddenly I stopped 
dead, pointed to a thimble-like tower of Pomagagnon which I call 
the Bottone, and demanded in an awful voice, ‘ Is that where you 
want me to go down?’ And, as Angelo nodded— Never! 
Piuttosto morire!’ It shows how blithered a long panting walk 
tends to make one when I say that it had never even once crossed 
my mind to ask Angelo all that morning where we were going to 
descend. Small wonder, though, if I paused aghast, for the descent 
looked appalling. The ‘ Bottone,’ as I said, plunged down sheer ; 
only round it, like an attenuated bracelet, ran a streak—nothing 
more—of reddish clay, or so it looked to me, on a level with the 
crest along which we were walking. We were then over 200 yards 
off, and the pity is that I did not go quite close before making up 
my mind. Angelo said deprecatingly that there were only two or 
three really bad steps, but being a highly observant and intuitive 
man, he ceased to urge it, after one glance at my face. He said 
aiterwards that he thought I was overtired, but I am sure it was my 
expression of horror which decided matters. 

Now, of course, I wish to do that descent more than anything 
else in the rock world. At the moment, the paramount question 
was, how were we going to descend? Angelo offered quite calmly 
to return the whole way we had come, fetch the rucksack and be 
back in about two hours. Of course I would not hear of such a 
prodigious effort ; neither did I wish to spend two hours grilling in 
that sun, and mad with thirst. Far away in the valley behind us 
glimmered the white speck of Ospitale station. I bethought myself 
of the 2.30 train from Schluderbach, and declared that we would 
go there. But in scarpette (hempen-soled shoes) this would be no 
joke. ‘ E posso andare nel treno vestita cosi ?’ I added, indicating 
my brown tunic, grey-green stockings, and bright yellow-ochre 
scarpette. Angelo looked gloomy and perturbed ; however, I 
suggested that I might borrow a skirt from the stationmaster’s wife, 
and we decided to go. 

Some days later, when describing how he allowed the men he 
was training in rock-work and ski-ing to play football twice a week, 
Angelo finished up, ‘Ma, che commedia!’ He might well have 
applied it to the next hour. I suppose there never was such a 
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descent from Pomagagnon, nor ever will be; for we were both 
wearing scarpette, and there was the rub. I began, with Angelo 
firmly holding the rope about six feet behind me ; but after about 
ten steps he abandoned this plan. I simply rocketed from side to 
side, so loose and rolling was the sharp detritus. Instead, he 
whipped the rest of the rope over his shoulder, we took hands, and 
then together went reeling and sliding and jerking down that 
abominable slope of stones. At least a dozen times Angelo’s 
hand saved me from falling headlong, and I think I saved him 
twice, whilst at one point we shot in different directions and tugged 
hard at the communicating hands, until, remembering that he was 
chief of the expedition—though I really did think my piece of rock 
the best !—I gave in, and came over to his bit. To anyone watching 
that descent, we must have looked hopelessly drunk. Once we 
tried glissading down a long smooth ledge of rocks, or rather de- 
scending crablike on hands and heels; and again we flung into the 
wall of the Bottone, and punted ourselves down a steeply shelving 
decline, only stayed by our hands against Bottone’s yellow sides. 
The heat became more and more grilling, and I was past speech 
when at long last we reached some dirty névé, and Angelo knocked 
off its surface and gave me some clean white snow to eat. At 
the foot of the dirty snow, when we reached it, ice-cold water 
was flowing forth. It was bliss unutterable to lie full-length beside 
this and scoop it up in one’s hands. 

So at last we reached the valley ; the long staggering descent 
over ‘ ghione,’ white, sharp, loose and cruel, was over, but ad- 
ventures had not quite ended. A swift deep brook rushed headlong 
between us and the woodland path, and a plank serving for bridge 
had broken down and been mostly washed away. It was ticklish 
work crossing in scarpette, but by dint of care as to balance and a 
helping hand from the other side I got over. We then met a young 
Tyrolean driving a mule, with whom Angelo held what sounded 
to me a pretty sharp-toned conversation. Afterwards, on enquiring 
why, I learned that the ‘ scoppio’ of bullets, shells, &c., collected 
in the different valleys was posted each day at the Town Hall, 
where Angelo carefully studied it, and that this valley was due to 
blow up on Tuesday. To-day was Friday, be it observed, but as 
no one ever came that way (the valley was really a gully leading 
nowhere), they were just about to let it off in a few minu 
we had passed within 100 yards of the heap ! 

Angelo now went ahead to order coffee at a cabin near the 
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station, where a poor woman kept a tiny cantoniera for the workmen An 
on the line, and I gladly abated my pace and dawdled through the pat 
pretty woodland, finding a long exquisite trail of blue clematis, pre 
four-petalled and unknown before, which I was ill-advised enough his 
to put round my hat, fastening the ends with a safety-pin. For int 
one end must have come loose in the train ; anyway, it was fes- wit 
tooned down my back when we reached home, and must have ave 
heightened my already sufficiently remarkable appearance ! pu 

A cheerful hail from Angelo announced that coffee was making, lio 
but I suddenly discovered I was so tired that even to climb up two ap 
steep grassy banks between road and railway seemed a hideous of 
task, and I only asked peevishly where I was to go. A drinking th 
fountain outside the hut, however, quickened my energies, and I ha 
was soon sucking cold sparkling water from its spout—no easy m 
thing to do with one’s mouth when a big gush is coming hard. 

The good, kind soul in her lonely wooden hut made us the ne 
loveliest coffee I ever drank, and it was simply boiled in a shallow th 
sort of brazier over some charcoal. How good it was! She T 
furthermore lent me a wide skirt of black-and-white shepherd’s we 
plaid, and insisted on making it ‘ firma’ with a beautiful big steel or 
‘safety-pin, as it was rather large in the waist. Angelo undertook he 
to get the skirt conveyed back to her in a day or two. I then th 
suddenly remembered that I had left my purse at home, and on ol 
enquiry of Angelo and resultant search in his pockets, he discovered th 
that we had not enough even for our tickets to Cortina. So that, la 
absurdly enough, I had to borrow from our hostess in order to pay @ 
for our coffee, tip her, and make sure of tickets. ti 

The train when it arrived was crowded ; however, Angelo and P 
I by good luck secured two single seats facing each other by a h 
window, and then it was che commedia again. Along came the k 
self-important, immaculately clothed guard of yesterday. At D 


sight of Angelo he became actually eager, enquired where he had 
been, and introduced him to an Italian lady and gentleman on the 
seat alongside. Turning to me, he surveyed me with undisguised 
amazement and a touch of superciliousness (I suppose the clematis 
wreath had descended by then). As we had had a long discussion 
the day before, however, I thought it best to speak, and remarked 
‘ Buon giorno,’ in a cold and aloof manner. The guard had heard 
that we were down from Pomagagnon, and said he supposed we 
had found it hot going up the valley. ‘Oh, we only came down 
the valley ; we went up the other side of Pomagagnon,’ replied 
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Angelo. Sensation, felt though not heard, in the carriage. A 
pause; then, ‘And don’t you feel afraid, madam, to go up the 
precipices ?’ queried the guard, with something like deference in 
his tone. It was here that, all unwittingly, and with dramatic 
intensity, I uttered a real whopper of a lie. Indicating Angelo 
with a wave of the hand, I replied coldly and loftily, ‘ Non si pud 
aver paura con Angelo!’ I am glad that I landed him this 
public and most merited compliment, and as he seems to be the 
lion of his fellow townspeople, I am sure the sentiment was highly 
approved by the carriage-full of people ; but Angelo, most modest 
of proficients, squirmed unhappily on his seat ; and an instant later 
the awful truth dawned upon me that it was just exactly because I 
had been so afraid that we were sitting in that train at that very 
moment ! 

Space is drawing to a close, but I should like to mention that 
next afternoon we went by invitation to Angelo’s flat and there saw 
the stereoscopic photographs sent by the King of the Belgians. 
These double views on glass, looked at through a little wooden box, 
were so real that, except for the lack of colour, one might have been 
on the very spot itself. There were at least eighty of them, and I 
have seldom enjoyed anything more, since each photograph brought 
the place and its difficulties vividly before me. The party consisted 
of three guides, the King and Queen, and their secretary. It was 
the latter who had taken the snaps, and who had also perforce come 
last, ‘ to receive all the stones,’ as I remarked to Angelo, who grinned 
expressively. There was only one picture of the secretary himself, 
taken by King Albert on Pomagagnon ledge ; and it was not sur- 
prising to find the former sitting on a stone with drooping 
head and an extremely dejected expression. The Queen had done 
Fiammes and Cinque Torri, but not Pomagagnon, and there were 
no photographs taken of the descent of the latter. 

From Cortina we took the superb motor-drive of ninety miles to 
Bolzano, seeing that wonderful peep of the green lake far below at 
Caprile; poor Pieve di Livinalungo almost shot to pieces where it 
clings to the mountain side ; the great yellow buttresses of Sella and 
Boé, looking like massive Egyptian architecture, and then just 
beyond the wild and splendid forms of the Langkofel group rearing 
up against a grey sky. I had never seen the celebrated Fiinffinger- 
spitze before, and sat spellbound, the more that I hoped to attack it 
later from Sta. Cristina in Val Gardena, as they now call the Gré- 
denthal. We duly reached this village and again fell on our feet in 
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alighting at the Hotel Post, where the two Fraulein Demetz were 
not only charming themselves but ran their hotel admirably, 
though so young. 

The only drawback to that beautiful upland valley was the hill 
train, which twice a day puffed such foul brown smoke around that 
Fid named it the Dirty Devil. There was also difficulty in pro- 
curing a first-class guide, so I finally issued a sort of S.0.S. telegram 
to Angelo, asking could he join us at the Sella Joch to do the Lang- 
kofel and Fiinffinger, and next day received the welcome if laconic 
message, ‘ Arrivo Martedi sera.’ 

Meantime we took the Dirty Devil to Wolkenstein and explored 
the birthplace of the last minstrel, Walther von der Vogelweide ; 
and it was whilst having tea in a pleasant restaurant named after 
this hero, that I found an old volume of the Deutsches und Oester- 
reichisches Alpenverein containing a long analytical account of the 
ascents of the above two peaks. I could not follow it all, but such 
words as rschrecklich, abstiirtzend, leapt to the eye; and 
references to being schwindelkopffrei or the reverse, and to terrific 
abysses yawning beneath one, left me proportionately subdued. 

We lunched early next day, and the Dirty Devil deposited us at 
Plan, its terminus, at 12.30 in blazing heat. The walk is a beautiful 
one all the way, but it was 4 p.m. when we finally sighted the Sella 
Joch Haus, and just afterwards the slender tapering Fiinffinger 
came into near view. They took away (what remained of) my 
breath : indeed, I do not think that any other view in Tyrol, with 
the exception of the Drei Zinnen and the Vajolet Thiirme from right 
underneath their precipices, can compare with this one for sheer 
fantastic splendour. 

Angelo duly arrived about 6 p.m.—indeed sooner, but he had 
been for a stroll with a fellow-guide on finding that we had not 
arrived. A stroll tacked on to the journey he had made since 
morning will perhaps give some idea of the ‘ condition ’ of the pro- 
fessional rock-climber. He had left Cortina at 6 a.m. on his bicycle, 
and either trundled or walked it up to the Falzarego Pass, a rise 
from 4000 to about 7000 feet. Thence he had ‘ ridden to Arabba,’ 
though how brakes could hold out on those tremendous curling laps 
of road, with never a bit of flat to break the strain till they reached 
the valley again, Ido not know. There he left the bicycle, because 
the surface of the great Strasse was so pernicious for tyres, and 
walked up the Pordoi Pass, which I believe nearly touches 8000 feet. 
Then a descent of 1000 or so, and along a side track and up again 
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to the Sella—in all, a matter of twenty miles. ‘I should have been 
here sooner, but stopped quite two hours at Pordoi for a chiac- 
ciarare with an old friend,’ he concluded apologetically. And 
then to tack a ‘ stroll ’ on to all that ! 

Next morning I came down at five o’clock to find everything 
closed and in darkness, except for the guides’ room, where Angelo 
and very weak tea awaited me. We vreakfasted on frightful sour 
black bread, then I conversed with Nina and Fid through their 
cell-like windows, they informing me that they were very cold, and 
were going to start back to our dear Post at 8 a.m. ; and then we set 
off, our faces turned to the Langkofel. 

It is well named ; indeed, I should be inclined to go one better, 
and call it the Endless Kofel. Such a bewildering mass of spires, 
pinnacles, and deep rifts and chasms I never saw before. First, 
one toils up to the forcella of detritus connecting our peak with the 
Five Fingers on its left. I was heartily glad that the Austrian 
army had located Angelo here some four or five years back, as in- 
structor in ski-ing and rock-climbing to its recruits, for amongst 
other jobs he had made them construct zigzag paths in the loose 
detritus, in order the better to reach their practice rocks. There- 
after we went up a series of buttresses, nowhere difficult, but 
fairly laborious as time went on. Angelo told me enough to give 
a pretty fair idea of what the Austrian recruits went through. 
They began work at daylight, after a little feeble broth had been 
served out, and this was their only sustenance until they returned 
at three, when each man received a small piece of meat, and some- 
times a hunk of black sour bread, then nothing till the breakfast 
broth next morning! When I asked how they could possibly 
tockclimb day after day on such fare, Angelo replied that they 
became so weak, he would leave nine of them bunched together at 
the foot of the snow-funnel or couloir we were approaching, and 
would take only the tenth and strongest with him up to the summit. 
Imagine sending plain-dwellers from Hungary, Croatia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, to learn rockcraft on these giddy heights. ‘ Erano 
cattivi, gli Ungarese,’ added Angelo quietly. 

I do not propose to describe the Langkofel in detail. It is a 
toilsome climb taking ten to eleven hours in all, nowhere difficult, 
though in one place, as the mist wreathed away, I came upon the 
full meaning of erschrecklich, abstiirtzend, and shrank back, 
I regret to say, with a little cry. ‘Cosa 6?’ demanded Angelo, 
much surprised, from the rear: of course a yawning abyss was 
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nothing to him. I did not explain, but reminding myself that it 
was all illusion to shrink from the profundity below, since there 
was a decent narrow ledge to tread on, with good handholds above, 
and remembering most of all that any way the rope was there, I 
faced round and set out. It is sensational because of the vast 
empty depths below, and I was glad to reach a short steep buttress 
and swarm up that with the aid of curt directions from Angelo, 
now invisible, but infallible as ever in his rock memory: this 
memory amounts to genius. I may add that quite unconsciously 
his directions often took on the tone of a drill-sergeant issuing 
words of command, and this struck me as very ludicrous, for I was 
the solitary recruit, and not very smart at that ! 

We were up in six hours, which Angelo considered good going, 
I suppose for me. The rolling mists shut out all view ; indeed, 
from the three peaks I climbed these three successive days, we 
never once got a view; but the second climb and its excitement 
repaid for all else. We ate some really terrible cheese and bread, 
wrote in the tin book, and hurried back, and this time I did not 
mind the traverse. 

Perhaps I enjoyed the next day most of all. The weather was 
anything but good, but my climbing powers had really progressed, 
and I tasted the keen satisfaction of doing some fairly stiff work 
with the minimum of assistance. We were off at 4.30, crossed the 
sopping grass, then the boulder-strewn slope which they call the 
Steinenerstadt, and tackled once more the grind up the zigzag path. 
However, we diverged to the left, some way below the top of the 
forcella, rounded the lowest buttress of the Five Fingers, and then 
toiled up, minus any path now, to the top of the little bay of detritus 
from which start the celebrated Schmittkamin route and our much 
easier Daumenscharte. We put on scarpette, left the proviant, and 
then made off to the right. One goes along an easy traverse and 
then comes out on a long upward stretch of slabs, quite easy but 
toilsome. 

At length we reached the ‘ window ’ where the real work begins, 
and here a cutting blast suddenly met us full in the face. The 
window looks out upon the other side of the Five Fingers, and a 
strong nor’-west wind was blowing, though up to now we had felt 
nothing of it. Here Angelo unwhipped all the rope, and without 
imparting any information, started up the parete and was soon out 
of sight in the mist. When a jerk on the rope told me to begin, 
I was somewhat amazed at the steepness of the parete. I may be 
wrong, but looking at it coming down, I could never see more than 
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a few feet at a time, and in parts the angle seemed vertical. Angelo 
told me afterwards that when we met the cold wind and whirling 
mist at the window, he ‘ wondered how ever he was going to get his 
lady up the two paretes ’ ; but perhaps because he never said a word 
about it, and I had not read of them, I went up those paretes with 
an ease and confidence that surprised myself; it was almost as if 
I were being invisibly helped! I really enjoyed them, and still 
more so the coming down, but what did preoceupy my mind was 
the traverse, of which I had read some fearsome things in the 
German Verein-book. It proved far easier than those traverses 
on Fiammes, or at least far less trying to the head; but the one 
really bad spot must have been the take-off from the end of the 
traverse on to the unstable and steeply slanting shingle of the 
little gully which has to be crawled up next. I say ‘ must have 
been,’ because during the war-training Angelo and his men had 
fixed here a wire rope, and that just makes all the difference to 
slinging out into the gully. But this gully, which resembles nothing 
so much as a rubbish-shoot, short and steep, ending in a drop of 
2000 feet, was filled with frozen snow, and we were in scarpette ! 
Added to this, a certain hole in the rock-wall proved empty, and 
Angelo exclaimed with real vexation that some bounder must have 
stolen the pickaxe head (or marlinspike, or whatever it was) which 
was kept here for the very reason that snow was frequently found in 
this gully. However, he wasted no further words, but slung off 
from the end of his wire rope on to the half-frozen snow below, 
and slipping and slithering, began to make his way across it to the 
ice-glazed rocks on the further side. 

I meanwhile was securely seated on the traverse, and carefully 
paid out rope from behind a poorish rounded belay. It was safe 
enough for me, for I had the wire rope to grasp in case of accident, 
but Angelo’s case was far otherwise. He now paused to consider 
his way up the gully, and his stand seemed most precarious ; there 
was nothing between him and death but the rope I was doling out, 
should he slip in that steep shoot, devoid of handholds. What 
with the cold wind and mist, and Angelo’s dangerous position, I 
was shouting before I’d even made up my mind to do so, ‘ It’s no 
good, and very dangerous ; we must go back. Do come back!’ 
But I believe that is the last thing in this world that Angelo would 
have done, and now his magnificent reserve power showed itself. 
Finishing his survey, he made for the further rocks, which, as I said, 
were wet, slippery, and holdless. Next moment he was hurling 
sheets of watery ice off them to make a footing ; then springing 
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and scrambling rapidly up to another foothold of rock-point half 
buried in the snow ; and about three minutes later he was issuing 
directions to me, after hauling in the rope. 

My descent on to the snow, thanks to the rope, was perfectly 
safe, and the affair of a moment. The next two minutes were a 
whirlwind. Shouting to me to come quick, quick, and keep my 
feet on rock as much as possible, or they would be drenched, Angelo 
started violently hauling in the rope. I scrambled all I knew, and 
was up that gully in next to no time, not very sure of how it had 
come about. A last short, steep parete was then scaled, and in a 
few more minutes we were on top of the Fiinffinger. Alas! there 
was no view whatsoever. We discovered that, as on Fiammes and 
Pomagagnon, we were the first up that year; I do not think that 
more than half a dozen names had been recorded since the war 
began. On leaving the summit, Angelo showed me the celebrated 
Schmittkamin, and very gloomy, damp, and sheer it looked. The 
mists had parted somewhat, and when I started first down the 
paretes, my every downward look for foothold revealed the little 
glacier 2000 feet below. But, strange to say, I did not mind 
looking in the least ; I made really good going, and Angelo actually 
said ‘You went very well.’ He also shook hands on top, and 
thanked me for coming, whilst I was thanking him for overcoming! 
We were back at the Sella Joch Haus by 11.30, then we set off 
through the lower part of the Steinenerstadt, and it was about 2.15 
and blazing hot when we entered the Post. 

The next morning saw us set forth at 5 a.m. for the Fermeda- 
thiirm, about three miles away, in the picturesque Geislerspitzen 
group. There was no particularly difficult climbing here, however; 
we were drenched with rain before regaining the Regensburghiitte, 
where the delightful elderly directress in Tyrolese costume made us 
some perfect coffee, and we regained the Post at 2.30, where I 
revelled in a hot bath. 

I was naturally somewhat tired after three climbs on end, but 
really happy when Angelo, before his departure by the Dirty Devil 
for Plan, gravely assured me that now he felt confident I could not 
only do Fiammes by the hardest way (we had avoided 150 feet of 
the worse by a détour), but that I would ‘ easily walk across the 
Kleine Zinne traverse,’ though he was not so sure of how I would 
surmount the chimney. 

And in that hope, and the hope of again seeing those myriad 
heavenly flowers and of breathing the deathless air on its heights, 
I am awaiting another ‘ June in the Italian Tyrol !’ 
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CONCERNING CHUPRASSIS. 


WHERE would the official world of India be without the chuprassi ¢ 
Much abused as he is, often idiotically stupid, but always indis- 
pensable, resplendent in scarlet and gold or shamelessly grubby 


in tattered white and frayed chapkan, how would the great Indian 
government machine revolve without his ever ready hands and 
. tireless feet ? 


I remember how difficult I once found it to explain to an 


“essentially English and untravelled family at home exactly what 
- position the six chuprassis allotted by Government occupied in 


my Indian household. ‘Six men-servants!’ they exclaimed, 
secure in their comfortable English home, where domestic affairs 
ran like clockwork through the years under the efficient superin- 
tendence of a very limited number of women-servants. ‘Six men- 
servants doing practically nothing!’ I could see from their 
astonished faces that they were picturing their peaceful establish- 
ment suddenly invaded by an army of six men in livery, and wonder- 
ing how in the world they could feed and sleep them and cope 
with them generally. Six English men-servants would be so very 
solid and substantial: it was difficult to explain the mysterious 
elusive personalities of six Indian chuprassis. It is not easy to 
conceive of an English servant whose duty is neither in the house, 
the garden, nor yet the stables, and whose only place of evidence 
in one’s house is on the doorstep. ‘Six men-servants standing 
on the doorstep!’ was perhaps the natural exclamation, and it 
flashed across one, as it had so often done before when discussing 
more serious things, how difficult it is to give a true impression 
of the real India to those who have had no actual personal 
acquaintance with it. Only a personal knowledge of the ways 
and manner of life of the Indian servant could dispel that picture 
of six men-servants sitting together doing nothing on one’s doorstep. 

Has any official with six chuprassis ever seen them all together 
at one time ? If so, it has been when they forgathered salaaming 
to present a petition, or to attend him at some local Durbar or 
other special occasion. For the Indian chuprassi is’ an elusive 
being. One never quite knows, when one shouts for one, which of 
the six will appear. They have their roster and two or three of 
them will be on duty at the same time throughout the day, but 
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they come and go, relieving one another silent-footed and un- 
noticed. Their spell of duty done they vanish, and over them 
forthwith falls a veil of impenetrable mystery. The fathomless 
East swallows them up. Their homes are somewhere in the bazaar, 
often a couple of miles or more away, and of their home life one 
knows nothing. Their presence during their spells of duty grows so 
familiar, one gets to know so well their little tricks of speech and 
manner, their alert watchfulness or their somnolent stupidity, that 
one forgets how little one really knows them and their intimate 
domestic life. It is only when one comes suddenly upon one 
of them divested of the spotless puggaree and chapkan and 
the smart badge of office in which one has always known hin, 
that one remembers the other and more human side of him that 
one seldom or never sees. The tousle-headed, scantily-clad, and 
by no means cleanly figure in banian or dhotie is scarce recognisable, 
and when recognition slowly dawns upon one, comes as something 
of a shock. 

Yet even if it were possible to show a greater interest in the 
chuprassi’s life outside his official duties, it is doubtful if he would 
appreciate it. There is a story that one official’s wife, fresh from 
home and burning with a desire to identify herself with Indian 
life, began by taking a deep and motherly interest in her husband’s 
chuprassis. At first doubtful and suspicious of this inquisitive 
Mem-saheb, who wanted to know so much about their private and 
personal affairs, they rapidly blossomed out when they found that 
the Mem-saheb was not only extraordinarily credulous but exceed- 
ingly generous. Their family thus spread and flourished, and their 
sisters and their cousins and their aunts multiplied and languished 
under all sorts of mysterious ailments, when they discovered that 
help pecuniary and otherwise was theirs for the asking. One 
chuprassi, during her husband’s absence in camp, waxed so eloquent 
of the distress in his family circle—sixteen members it grew to, 
eight of them down with a lingering fever and the other eight 
sickenir ~ for it—that the Mem-saheb considered it her duty to go 
downinto the bazaar and come to the help of that afflicted household 
in person. The chuprassi demurred hastily, assuring her that his 
house was no fit place in which to receive a Mem-saheb, and hinting 
that a little pecuniary help would be much more suitable ; but that 
Mem-saheb came of determined stock and held to her purpose. 
Unfortunately she did not set out at once but deferred her visit 
until the cool of the evening, which gave the chuprassi time to 
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make the necessary rearrangements in his household. Even 
then she failed to arrive on the first evening owing to a series of 
misadventures, but on the second evening she duly reached the 
chuprassi’s house in the depths of the bazaar. There were only 
seven children and three women out of the sixteen the chuprassi 
had drawn so piteous a picture of, but by the time the Mem-saheb 
had reached the tumble-down, straw-thatched hut in the inde- 
scribably dirty, narrow street and had groped her way into the dark 
and stuffy living room amidst the crowd of excited onlookers, she 
was hardly in a condition te be critical, especially as she had stepped 
plump on to a sleeping baby just within the doorway and nearly 
squashed the life out of it. She came away appalled at the con- 
ditions under which the poor chuprassi was forced to live, and at 
once plunged enthusiastically into schemes for model dwellings 
and the better housing of the poor. The chuprassis, ignorant 
even of the meaning of these things, but fully alive to the necessity 
of turning this unlooked-for interest in their personal affairs to 
account, prepared still further attacks on that Mem-saheb’s sym- 
pathy ; but unhappily their besetting sin was their undoing and 
they fell out among themselves, one of them immediately turning 
King’s evidence on the return of the Saheb from camp. The 
Mem-saheb had been grossly deceived, he protested, full of righteous 
indignation, now that he was no longer in league with the perpe- 
trator. The chuprassi whose house she had visited had no 
relatives but one old mother, the rest he had hurriedly hired for 
the occasion. Investigation proved that the truth lay neither 
with the original offender nor yet with the King’s evidence man, 
but somewhere midway between. The chuprassi had other 
relatives besides the one mother alleged, yet some of the family 
he had shown to the Mem-saheb as his own had been undoubtedly 
hired. It may be that that Saheb had dim memories of a fictitious 
aunt of his own whose serious illness had called him hurriedly 
to Town in his Varsity days, or it may be that he despaired utterly 
of ever getting to the whole truth of the matter, but that chuprassi 
remained on in his service, a somewhat subdued and sadder man. 
As for the Mem-saheb she was happily of the type that nothing 
will deter from good works, so the slump that ensued was. only 
in chuprassis. Them for the future she left severely alone. 

Her adventures by the way on her first attempt to visit the man’s 
house were alone sufficient to have deterred a less determined and 
devoted doer of good deeds. She had arranged to drive there in her 
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victoria, but when the time came to start the coachman protested 
that he did not know the part of the town where the chuprassis lived, 
and expressed the gravest doubts about being able to get the carriage 
there on account of the probable narrowness of the roads, neither 
victorias nor wheeled traffic of any kind being usually provided 
for in laying out chuprassis’ quarters. The syce when appealed 
to took his cue from the coachman and professed the same blank 
ignorance, with the result that the Mem-saheb ordered his place on 
the box-seat to be taken by another chuprassi who did know the 
way. The coachman expostulated vigorously, gloomily prophesy- 
ing all sorts of dreadful happenings if the syce were left behind, 
but the Mem-saheb, with all the courage of ignorance, scoffed at 
danger, and they at last set forth. Farther and farther into the 
bazaar they penetrated, the roads growing narrower and narrower 
as they went, until at last they could only pass by shutting up the 
shops on either side, the mat awnings that projected over the 
roadway having to be closed down. Time and again the coach- 
man stopped and protested, only to be urged on again fear- 
lessly by the Mem-saheb, but when he finally stopped for about the 
seventh time it appeared that a real difficulty had occurred, and 
@ fierce and wordy altercation ensued between the coachman and 
the chuprassi on the box. They had taken the wrong turning, 
and the coachman was abusing the chuprassi in the choicest terms 
for not having warned him in time, while the chuprassi was equally 
unrestrained in his language in protesting that the coachman 
had paid no attention to his clearly expressed instructions. The 
Mem-saheb tried in vain to pacify them, but the difficulty was that 
the wrong road having been taken there was absolutely no possibility 
of turning the carriage round and pursuing the right road. Mean- 
while the horse, unaccustomed to such strange places and objecting 
strongly to the inevitable crowd that was rapidly closing round it, 
began to get restive, and the Mem-saheb ordered the chuprassi to 
get down and hold its head. The chuprassi, obedient but greatly 
fearing, never having touched a horse’s head before, succeeded only 
inirritating the already irritated animal still further, with the result 
that it stood on its hind legs and brought one of its forefeet down 
with great violence on the chuprassi’s foot. The chuprassi limped 
aside hurriedly, with a howl of pain, his foot bleeding profusely, 
while the coachman, looking down and seeing the blood, added to 
the confusion by promptly fainting and having to be bolstered up 
by the Mem-saheb on the box-seat. Fortunately that Mem-saheb 
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was both a horsewoman and a holder of the St. John’s Ambulance 
certificate, so she succeeded in pacifying the horse and getting it 
out of the shafts, as well as binding up the chuprassi’s foot and 
bringing the coachman to with a plentiful application of much cold 
water. But in spite of her ministrations, the latter refused to 
revive sufficiently to be of any practical use, and there being no 
one else who could drive the horse they returned from their drive 
not ‘ with the lady inside ’ but with the wounded chuprassi and the 
still palpitating coachman inside and the lady doing Jehu on the 
box-seat ! 

It was a chuprassi of quite a different type from these, vener- 
able and of the old school, who once summed up in a single delight- 
ful sentence his first impression of a hill station after a lifetime 
in the plains. He lived in a district far from the hills and he had 
never thought to visit them. But fate ruled otherwise. A mad 
dog, now practically an unknown terror in England, is unhappily 
still a by no means uncommon thing in India. Happily, however, 
the long horror of the journey home to the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris is a thing of the past, a few hours’ railway journey to Kasauli 
bringing one within reach of the Pasteur treatment. Doubtless 
many now hurry up to Kasauli who but for its accessibility would 
take no precaution save such as the local doctor might devise, 
but with the treatment so easily within reach it is not worth while 
to run the risk. So as soon as a dog goes mad, or is even suspected 
of having gone mad, all who have been bitten or even licked by it 
set out for Kasauli forthwith. Government provides free railway 
passes to those unable to bear the expense of the journey, so 
chuprassis, servants, sweepers, and menials of all kinds with whom 
the dog has come in contact are able to start off on the trip at 
government expense. While the necessity of having to hurry up 
to Kasauli at a moment’s notice is generally a most inconvenient 
upset to the Saheb and Mem-saheb, interfering with their daily round 
of work and pleasure, it is something in the nature of a pleasant 
outing to the menial, who probably never in his life before has 
travelled so far afield and will never again get the chance. This 
was the case of the venerable old chuprassi whose remark on his 
return from Kasauli, where he had been hurriedly sent with a party 
of dog-bites, is worthy of record. The unusual experience of the 
long train journey and his first sight of the Himalayas seemed to 
have made strangely little impression upon him, though much 
of his uncommunicativeness doubtless sprang from the hereditary 
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instinct of the East to hide its inmost thoughts and feelings from the 
West. Yet the brief sentence into which he gathered up his 
reminiscences was wonderfully comprehensive and effective. ‘It 
was not really cold up there,’ he said, ‘ but still you don’t sweat, 
and what you eats you digests.’ To one who has struggled through 
the heat of a long hot weather and rains and a monotonous course 
of murghi rost and murghi boiled, that chuprassi’s description of 
a healthier clime will make instant appeal. 

Another chuprassi I knew once had a marvellous escape from 
a snake-bite. It was in broad daylight and in full view of his 
Saheb and several other people. The Saheb was out in the district 
making a local inquiry, and the chuprassi was on ahead showing 
the way along a narrow village road. Suddenly a cobra came 
out of a patch of jungle beside the path and raising its head made 
a dash at the chuprassi’s foot. There could be no doubt that 
the snake got it all right. The chuprassi turned and fled back 
screaming, and it was only with difficulty that the Saheb, who 
had no means at hand of dealing with a snake-bite, was able 
sufficiently to quiet him to enable him to examine his foot. They 
got him on the ground at last and the Saheb hastily searched for 
the mark. For a long time, however, he could find no mark at 
all. Then at last he found it. The cobra had got the chuprassi 
full in the middle of his biggest corn. As the man himself put it 
when he sufficiently recovered to realise that he was safe, it wasn’t 
a very nice corn but it was just as well he had it. 

There was one of my own chuprassis who unhappily met a 
sadder fate. It was only slowly that it began to dawn upon me 
what was wrong with him. He was always falling ill and remain- 
ing away from duty for days at a time, and it grew obvious at last 
that it was no ordinary illness. Each time that he returned to 
work that horrible greenish-yellow hue, that makes a dusky skin 
so ghastly in illness, seemed to have settled more deeply on his 
face, and with it had come a haunting look of tragedy. Then at 
last, when suspicion had grown in my mind almost to conviction, 
it was confirmed by a petition put in by the amlas of the Court. 
They did not like any longer, they wrote, to take petitions and 
other papers from the hands of this chuprassi, because—he was a 
leper. It was a cruel position. Much as one felt for him, there 
was nothing to be done but to remove him. Yet for a day or two 
I hesitated, hating to have to tell him. He had done twenty years’ 
service, and with his work as a chuprassi I had no fault to find. 
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Rather there had been a pathetic eagerness about him to fulfil his 
duties. It was a hard thing to have to turn him out. But even 
as I hesitated the solution of the difficulty came. The man, 
doubtless knowing full well the unhappy fate that awaited him, 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. His family denied all 
knowledge of his whereabouts and there was no reason to disbelieve 
them, for they were obviously left practically destitute. Though 
every inquiry was made, no trace whatever of his whereabouts 
was ever found. Silently he had gone out into the night and 
disappeared, enshrouded in the great and mysterious heart of 
the East that jealously hides so many things within itself from 
Western eyes. 

But it would be giving a wrong impression of the ubiquitous 
chuprassi to end this brief sketch of him on a note of tragedy. He 
is so eminently a peaceful, placid person, dozing on the doorstep. 
Life is doubtless strenuous at times for some of his class, but for 
the most part it is a soft billet. The gorgeous red and gold chu- 
prassi of the highest among the officials is a dignified and stately 
personage, whose chief duty it is to ornament the doorstep, to take 
in one’s card when one calls on the great man, to carry round 
his notes and his Mem-saheb’s invitations, or to give an air of 
splendour to the front seat of his carriage and pair or the less 
imposing but more modern motor. Less fortunate chuprassis, 
serving lesser lights in the mofussil, are still superior beings, but 
they are a hardier race and many of them are ready to turn their 
hand to almost anything at the Saheb’s or even the Mem-saheb’s 
bidding. One chuprassi used to bicycle fifty miles a day to bring 
my dak and take a pride in doing it up to time. Another would 
do his twenty miles a day on foot, in the damp and heat of the 
rains, as cheerfully as in the bracing cold of the winter months. 
But the Chota Saheb’s, especially the married Chota Saheb’s chu- 
prassi, is the most accomplished of them all. Where funds are 
limited and servants do not tumble over one another as they usually 
do in India, the chuprassi is a valuable addition to the household 
as general utility man. If you cannot afford a nursemaid for the 
baby, a venerable grey-haired chuprassi with thirty years’ service 
to his credit will make an excellent substitute, and trot the infant 
up and down the veranda by the hour with infinite care and tender- 
ness. In fact the chances are that the baby will get so fond of him 
that it will sleep more peacefully in his arms than in any other, 
and howl the house down when taken from him. I once came 
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upon such a venerable chuprassi in a Chota Saheb’s bungalow with 
one infant in his arms and rocking another in its cradle with his 
feet. My only fear was that, taken by surprise, and in his desperate 
efforts to rise and salaam to me, he would drop the one and upset 
the other. As it was we only saved the bottle between us by the 
skin of its teeth. Another chuprassi in the very same veranda 
was making butter out of milk in a whisky bottle. He did it 
every morning, he told me, and it took three hours. It looked a 
very tiring task, and I think of the two I should have preferred 
holding the baby, which at least did not seem to require such 
continuous jogging up and down. 

A chuprassi’s pay is one of the many things in India that seem 
to have stuck. What it was in the beginning so it is now, and 
ever shall be, fitly expresses the iron dustur, the custom of the 
country that makes so much in Indian life possible or impossible, 
as the case may be. The civilian’s pay, which, when it was first 
fixed many years ago, was a handsome allowance, still remains the 
same, though the cost of living has more than doubled, in some 
places trebled. Yet the tradition of the Heaven Born and the 
pagoda tree still survives. In the same way, the chuprassi in 
his humbler walk of life has failed to move with the times so far 
as his pay is concerned. It still remains the six or seven rupees 
a month that once was a comfortable allowance, but is now scarcely 
even a living wage. It is some cause for wonder that men can 
still be found to take the post on such inadequate pay, and one 
can only suspect that, though discreetly hidden from official eyes, 
valuable perquisites attach to it somewhere. How much a month 
one’s chuprassi makes out of his billet beyond his official pay 
must always, however, remain one of the many mysteries that 
India veils. He is a great man, the servant of the Saheb, backed 
up by all the prestige of the British Raj, and it is not to be expected 
in a land where poverty makes life so much a question of annas and 
pice that he should not make these things pay. He is the custodian 
of the doorway that leads to the Presence, and though he wields 
no keys he could doubtless make himself unpleasant to a visitor 
who rudely ignored his claim. And doubtless there is a dustur 
here too that one never fathoms, but that serves to make the 
chuprassi’s billet well worth while. 

SHELLAND BRADLEY. 
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THE EARLY RISING OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Ir was on Dr. Johnson’s fifty-first birthday, on September 18, 
1760, that he committed to writing for the first time a resolution 
to rise earlier in the morning. An entry so dated is to be found 
in that strange book, his ‘ Prayers and Meditations.’ ‘ Resolved,’ 
it runs, ‘ D(eo) J(uvante) . . . to rise early.’ In the same entry 
comes the resolution, ‘To oppose laziness by doing what is to be 
done to-morrow,’ a somewhat equivocal statement from so great 
a master of English. Its natural meaning would seem to be that 
one should put off until to-morrow whatever ought to be done 
to-day, a precept which the great man certainly obeyed through- 
out his life. A still further resolution follows in the same entry 
and under the same date, ‘To rise as early as I can.’ There is 
surely something at once comic and pathetic in the immediate 
qualification of his first resolve. Even in the act of writing he 
must have perceived that early rising as it was understood by his 
contemporaries was a task quite beyond his powers. He is aware 
of his rashness and is breaking the inevitable fall. 

There is no reason to suppose that Dr. Johnson ever cured 
or seriously attempted to cure himself of his inveterate habit of 
spending the morning drinking tea and reading in bed. But for 
twenty-one years afterwards it is certain that he continued to 
make resolutions against it. In the following year: ‘My purpose 
is,’ we read, ‘ to avoid idleness. To regulate my sleep as to length 
and choice of hours. To set down every day what shall be done 
the day following.’ These are comparatively modest aspirations. 
It is not clear what regulating one’s sleep as to length and choice 
of hours means, but one can be quite certain that the Doctor con- 
trived to do so without actually getting out of bed. Further, 
it will be observed that ‘to set down’ the task for the 
morrow is not quite the same thing as to get it done to-day. 
The resolve ‘to rise early’ continues to figure among those 
grotesque meditations and marvellously sonorous and beautiful 
prayers until September 18, 1764. It was again his birthday. 
He was, this time, fifty-five; a terrible occasion, and one 
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which not unnaturally gave rise to the following morose and 
melancholy reflections : 


‘I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving; having from 
the earliest time almost that I can remember been forming schemes 
of a better life. I have done nothing ; the need of doing, therefore, 
is pressing since the time of doing is short. O God, grant me to 
resolve aright and to keep my resolutions, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

en. 

‘Haec limina vitae. Stat. 

‘I resolve : 

‘To study the scriptures, I hope in the original language. Six 
hundred and forty verses every Sunday will nearly comprise the 
scriptures in a year. 

‘To read good books ; to study theology. 

‘To treasure in my mind passages for recollection. 

‘To rise early ; not later than six, if I can; I hope sooner, but 
as soon as I can.’ 


These are only a few of the vows which he made on this 
memorable day. I shall question in a moment whether Dr. 


Johnson was, in his own words, resolving aright. I believe that 
he was resolving all wrong. It is certainly questionable whether 
he could ever have risen as early as six o’clock in the morning, 
even Deo juvante, let alone at an earlier hour. This last resolution 
is, moreover, timidly framed. A more confident man would, one 
feels, have written: ‘I hope sooner, but at any rate not later.’ 
Johnson’s powers of self-deception did not extend so far. He 
could face without dismay the prospect of six hundred and forty 
verses of scripture every Sunday; but quitting his bed at or 
before six was quite another matter. 

In an entry made on Easter Day of the following year, we see 
how far these resolutions are being observed. He again resolves 
‘to rise at eight every morning,’ and adds, ‘I purpose to rise at 
eight, because though I shall not yet rise early it will be much 
earlier than I now rise, for I often lie till two, and will gain me much 
time, and tend to a conquest over idleness, and give time for other 
duties. I hope to rise yet earlier.’ 

What a terrible picture is portrayed by the words I have 
italicised! Dull is the man who could think, unmoved, of the 
scrofulous old scholar as he lay in bed, his brain awake, his body 
chain-bound by the morning lethargy that besets all literary men. 
From below come the muffled provocative sounds of the awakened 
active world, the cries of the street sellers, the bustle of chariots 
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and sedan chairs, the voices and footsteps of forgotten lawyers 
and attorneys as they hurried off to Westminster Hall or returned 
to the dusty seclusion of theirchambers. Hour after hour comes the 
relentless challenge to labour and piety from the clocks of the 
Temple and the Strand. Hour after hour the challenge passes unre- 
garded. I can hear the short grunt and sigh as that hideous 
and venerable head falls back upon the pillow. And when at last 
upon his incredulous ears comes the unmistakable chime of two 
o’clock, when idleness is satisfied, and in the steady light of the 
afternoon the warm sheets grow suddenly stale and repulsive, 
I can see the misshapen body rolling out of bed and watch the 
purblind sage as he totters blinking to his window to tear back 
the curtains in an agony of shame and self-reproach ! 

He greeted his next birthday with the following characteristic 
ejaculation which will perhaps evoke an echo from the hearts of 
all persons who have experienced the double annoyance of residing 
in Streatham and attaining the tiresome age of fifty-seven. ‘Sep- 
tember 18, at Streatham. I have this day completed my fifty- 
seventh year. O Lord, for Jesus Christ’s sake have mercy upon 
me.’ A prayer of singular beauty follows, which is succeeded by 
the inevitable list of resolutions, including a vow ‘to rise at eight.’ 
A fortnight later—October 6—he appended the humiliating entry, 
‘Of all this I have done nothing.’ 

It seems, however, that this last remark may not be quite 
accurate. It was during his visit with the Thrales at Streatham, 
so Dr. Burney told Boswell, that Dr. Johnson took the unpre- 
cedented step one morning of appearing in the breakfast-room 
before anybody else was down. ‘ When on a subsequent day he 
was twitted by Mrs. Thrale for being very late, which he generally 
was, he defended himself by alluding to the extraordinary morning 
when he had been too early : “ Madam, I do not like to come down 
to vacuity.” 

There is something very poignant in the picture of Johnson 
defending his laziness and professing to glory in it, while really, 
no doubt, feeling an agony of regret that he had broken his reso- 
lutions on one morning the more. Of the ceaseless conflict which 
raged in his heart between his habits of idleness and his dreams 
of industry, of his mortification at years upon years of useless 
resolutions, he never gave a sign to his friends, or, rather, only once. 
In this same year 1766 he wrote to Boswell and implored him not 
to make resolutions which he could not keep. ‘Do not accustom 
yourself,’ he said, ‘to enchain your volatility by vows ; they will 
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sometimes leave a thorn in your mind which you will never perhaps 
be able to extract or eject. Take this warning; it is of great 
importance.’ Who can doubt but that he had his own case in 
mind? The date of this letter is interesting as showing how much 
easier it is to inculcate a precept than to follow it. He gave this 
advice on August 21. In less than a month his birthday had 
come round again, and he was making the entry in his ‘ Meditations’ 
which has just been recorded. 

Those birthdays must have been a nightmare! No wonder 
the old man disliked September 18 so intensely! Eleven years 
later, on September 17, 1777, when he and Boswell were in 
Derbyshire, a curious incident occurred. It was proposed that 
‘a crystal lustre or chandelier in Dr. Taylor’s large room’ should 
be lighted. Dr. Taylor said it should be lighted the next night. 
Boswell as usual put his foot into it. ‘That will do very well,’ 
said he, ‘for that is Dr. Johnson’s birthday.’ The maker of 
dictionaries was furious, and declared ‘somewhat sternly’ that 
‘he would not have the lustre lighted the next day.’ To make 
it worse, some ladies who were present at the time seized upon 
the information which Boswell had so tactlessly imparted, and 
coming to dinner the next day ‘ plagued him unintentionally by 
wishing him joy.’ ‘I know not,’ adds the obtuse Boswell, ‘ why 
he disliked having his birthday mentioned.’ 

The explanation, alas! is not far to seek. A birthday meant 
a perusal of the grim ‘ Meditations,’ a new set of lovely prayers 
and hopeless resolutions—a horrid reminder of three hundred and 
sixty-five mornings spent hogging in bed. It were better, perhaps, 
not to picture too vividly the hours of gloom and bitter self- 
reproach which the poor old hypochondriac must have spent 
when closeted alone with these incriminating volumes. It were 
pleasanter to picture him breaking his resolutions rather than 
making them, to fill in with the colours of fancy the somewhat 
meagre picture given by Dr. Maxwell of a morning spent in 
Dr. Johnson’s chambers. One can walk through the Temple 
and ascend the creaking oak stairs to the untidy apartment 
where he slept. It is past midday, but the old man is still in bed 
holding a levee and ‘declaiming over his tea, which he drank 
very plentifully.’ Beside him stands the grave and good Sir 
Joshua. Goldsmith, too, is there, with his weak mouth and 
exaggerated forehead, fidgeting, it may be, with the warming 
pan, or manceuvring so as to catch from the tarnished mirror 4 
reflection of that famous bloom-coloured coat which was described 
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in his tailor’s bill as ‘a half-dress suit of ratteen lined with satin.’ 
Seated in various dim and dusty corners round the room, and 
looking strangely out of place there, are the wits of the day, the 
men of letters and fashion—Hawkesworth and Murphy, Langton 
and Steevens, the vacant Boswell, and the volatile Beauclerk. 
Tumbled together on a chair can be seen the voluminous discarded 
breeches, the gravy-stained waistcoat, the pitiful shoes, the rusty 
brown morning coat, the soiled shirt, and little, shrivelled wig of 
the great lexicographer. And there in the centre of the stage 
a huge snufi-stained counterpane rises like a mountain, and betrays 
while it conceals the vast ungainly body of Dr. Johnson. From 
the pillows come curious noises. The old man is declaiming aloud. 
One hears an explosive ‘ Pooh, Pooh!’ between Gargantuan sups 
of tea. One sees the familiar scrofulous head, the thick nose, the ~ 
twitching lips, the blue, heavy jowl, the dirty red surmounting 
night-cap. The dominion of his gaze is not impaired by that 
fever which, ‘ by the imprudent use of small print’ while he was 
endeavouring to learn the Dutch language, left ‘an inflamma- 
tion,’ so he tells us, in his ‘ useful eye.’ The roarings and twitch- 
ings continue and are only interrupted by the occasional entry of 
Mrs. White, his servant, or Francis Barber, the negro, with a fresh 
urn of steaming tea. We realise with a sigh that this must continue 
for two hours or longer before Dr. Johnson will contemplate the 
desirability of getting out of his bed. 

So strangely did his daily life give the lie to hissecret writings ! 
The same may be said of his conversation. He never recommended 
early rising to his hearers, nay, rather he seems actually to have 
derided the habit. Boswell once ventured to praise my Lord 
Monboddo who ‘ awaked every morning at four, and then for his 
health got up and walked in his room naked with the window open, 
which he called taking an air bath. Johnson, who was always 
ready to take down anything that seemed to be exhibited with 
disproportionate importance, thus observed, ‘‘I suppose, sir, there 
is no more in it than this, he wakes at four and cannot sleep till 
he chills himself, and makes the warmth of the bed a grateful 
sensation!” ’ He was, of course, envious. 

Boswell then spoke of the difficulty of early rising, and was told 
the following anecdote by Dr. Johnson. ‘The learned Mrs. Carter 
at that period when she was eager in study did not awake as early 
as she wished,and she therefore had a contrivance that at a certain 
hour her chamber light should burn a string to which a heavy 
weight was suspended, which then fell with a strong, sudden noise, 
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This roused her from her sleep, and she then had no difficulty in 
getting up.’ Johnson himself seems never to have tried this strange 
device. Doubtless he felt that it would not succeed where prayers 
had failed. Upon hearing this description, Boswell remarked very 
truly that it was in getting up rather than in waking up that the 
real difficulty lay, and then suggested that some medicine might 
be invented ‘which would make me rise without pain.’ He 
developed this theory at great length, and no more need be said 
of it save that it was one of the most foolish which that very foolish 
man ever propounded. The conversation then turned to a dictum 
of Dr. Cullen, ‘that a man should not take more sleep than he 
can take at once.’ Johnson would have none of it. ‘A man,’ he 
agreed, ‘ who does not feel an inclination to sleep at the ordinary 
times, instead of being stronger than other people, must not be well, 
for a man in health has all the natural inclinations to eat, drink, 
and sleep in a strong degree.’ Judged by such a standard, his own 
health must be considered robust indeed. 

To return to the ‘Prayers and Meditations.’ It would be 
tedious to reprint here the multitude of resolves that are to he 
found dotted over their pages, ‘ to rise early,’ ‘ to rise at eight,’ 
and the like. Sometimes there were longer entries relating to the 
subject, of which the following specimens are appended : 


‘1769. January 1. I am not yet in a state to form many 
resolutions. I purpose and hope to rise early in the morning at 
eight and by degrees at six; eight being the latest hour to which 
bed-time can be properly extended ; and six the earliest that the 
present system of life requires.’ 

‘1772. April 26. Ihave this week endeavoured every day but 
one to rise «arly, and have tried to be diligent: but have not 
performed what I required from myself.’ 

‘1773. June 18. The other day looking over old papers I 
perceived a resolution to rise early always occurring. I think I 
was ashamed or grieved to find how long and how often I had 
resolved what yet, except for about one half-year, I have never 
done. My nights are now such as give me no rest. Whether I 
have not lived, resolving till the possibility of performance is past, 
I know not. God help me, I will yet try.’ 

‘1775. Good Friday. As my life has from my earliest years 
been wasted in a morning bed, my purpose is from Easter Day to 
rise early, not later than eight.’ 

‘1776. Easter Day. My reigning sin, to which perhaps many 
others are appendant, is waste of time and general sluggishness, 
to which I was always inclined. I will resolve henceforth to rise 
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at eight in the morning so far as resolution is proper, and will 


pray that God will strengthen me.’ 
‘1779. April 2. 11 p.m. I am now in my seventieth year. 


What can be done ought not to be delayed.’ 

‘1780. September 18. I have forgotten or neglected my 
resolutions or purposes which I now humbly and timorously renew. 
Surely I shall not spend my whole life with my own total disappro- 
bation. Perhaps God may grant me now to begin a wiser and a 
better life.’ 

The last entry in the volume is undated, but it would be 
dramatic to depict it as the last in order of time. 

‘Hjaculation. Imploring Diligence. 

‘O God, make me to remember that the night cometh when no 
man can work!’ 

A few comments may now be permitted of a more general nature. 
The first must inevitably be that Boswell, in spite of his marvellous 
memory and extreme biographical skill, does not give a true 
picture of Johnson. He never knew the real man. Dr. Johnson 
was something more than a great sage who was also a great joke. 
He was the victim of highly curious mental complexes. He remains 
at once the most familiar and the most completely mysterious figure 
in English literature. Never once do we get in touch with that 
strange agonised soul that looked through such blurred windows 
upon the world. To turn from the ‘ Meditations’ to the ‘ Life’ 
is to perceive at once how Scotch and crude was Boswell’s outlook. 
It is highly significant in this connexion to remember that Boswell 
alone of all Johnson’s friends approved of the ‘ Meditations ’ being 
published. He was blind to the pitiful story which they revealed. 
He saw nothing more in them than proof that the religious views 
of his idol were strictly orthodox. 

The second reflection which rises to the mind concerns the 
desirability of good resolutions. How much poorer the world 
would have been if Johnson had kept his vows, had shown himself 
more industrious, had given his time to the study of theology, had 
risen at six or even at eight! There would have been more 
sermons ; a possible revision of the ‘ Dictionary’; a further series 
of the ‘Lives’ of obscure and contemptible versifiers. But the 
great conversations would never have been recorded, for they 
would never have taken place. Johnson would be a name and not 
an immortal personality. Truly it is well that the prayers of other 
people are not always answered ! 

GEOFFREY Howarp. 
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A VISIT TO M. COUE. 


Man is a reasoning animal, but is apt to reason from specious or 
superficial premises. He is easily carried away by the show of 
reason in plausible appeals to his pre-existent conceptions, his 
half-instructed reverence for science or religion, his snatches of 
dimly remembered history, his fancied parallels from experience, 
however irrelevant a cooler critic may find them. This character- 
istic of mankind at large is the starting-point for the operations of 
quacks, cheap-jacks and bubble-company promoters, no less than 
for the votaries of foggy metaphysics and pseudo-science. These 
we see every day waxing fat and kicking, while the exposure of 
frauds hardly seems to lessen the army of dupes. 

Faith is the child of false reasoning as well as true, and, once 
established, boggles no more over the golden tablets of Joseph 
Smith or the fifty per cent. a month promises of the alluring 
speculator than over the recurrent wonders of sunrise or spring. 

On the other hand the geodness of a cause is not necessarily 
bound up with the value of the advocacy employed in its support. 
The validity of a process may well be independent of the reasons 
at any time set forth to account for its origin and workings. 
Thus the directive powers of faith for good or evil in body and mind 
are indubitable ; their precise limits, however, are still undeter- 
mined, as are the intermediate physical processes that take place 
between the mental faith-impulse and the bodily reaction. Un- 
determined also is the proportion of human beings who are 
susceptible or insusceptible to auto-suggestion. All the more, 
then, it behoves the observer to test what is set before him as the 
rationale of the phenomena—the science on which the art of 
suggestion is said to be based. If any of these propositions will 
not stand critical analysis, they are not science but pseudo-science, 
and must be abandoned. The true explanation must not be 
obscured by specious imaginings. 

Interest in a particular case brought me the privilege of attend- 
‘ing one of M. Coué’s séances last autumn. About forty persons 
were present, most of them sufferers from some disorder. We 
saw, it is true, no sudden cures ; two cases of arthritis in the knee, 
though manifestly stirred by expectation, displayed no appreciable 
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improvement ; but there was an excellent opportunity of seeing 
the healer’s methods and hearing him explain the rationale of the 
process. 

These explanations pursued the general line now familiar to all 
who have followed M. Coué’s lectures. We were given the dis- 
tinction between ‘la volonté "—the conscious will—and ‘ l’imagina- 
tion ’—the subconscious mind or instinct. The latter, we were 
told, would always win when the two came into conflict, and 
we were supplied with a couple of examples of this happening, as 
well as an instance of physical results following an exercise of 
imaginative desire, when the mother’s mind determined pre-natally 
the sex of her child. 

It turned out, however, that both the examples adduced, how- 
ever much they might excite the uncritical or unknowing, were in 
fact irrelevant to the contest between ‘ will’ and ‘ imagination.’ 
First came the famous hand-clasping, which a score of the audience 
tried. You are instructed to clasp your hands firmly (an act of 
will) ; then, while still keeping the fingers tensely clasped (an act 
of continued will) to try to separate the hands (another act of will, 
but physically impossible so long as the fingers remain locked in 
obedience to the former continued act of will) while exclaiming 
‘I will, but I cannot. I will, but I cannot.’ Then say ‘I can,’ 
and immediately you can let the hands come apart. Victory of 
the imagination over the will! But in fact the imagination does 
not come into play at all. The contest has been between two acts 
of will. The tense grip which prevents separation continues just 
as long as does the first act of will which you have been instructed 
to sustain. At the word ‘I can’ the experimenter simply ends 
the act of will, the ‘I cannot’ meanwhile being otiose, because 
separation was physically, not imaginatively, impossible. Here 
it may be added that one experimenter, sensible no doubt that 
the matter was really one of will only, remarked ‘ But I can open 
my hands at any moment I choose,’ and did so. 

The other example was that of a beginner on a bicycle who 
wills to avoid a stone on the road, but by ‘ imagination ’ is carried 
right into it, contrary to his will. Again this has nothing to do 
with the ‘imagination.’ What happens is that the anxious 
beginner fixes his eye on the danger. The movement of his head 
brings his centre of gravity to that side; by a strictly mechanical 
consequence the leading wheel, like a falling hoop, turns to that 
side—and the collision takes place. The instructor’s rule, based 
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on simple mechanics, is to bid the learner look, not at the obstacle, 
but at the point where he wishes to go. The skater, the rope- 
walker, the mountaineer, all know this as well as the cyclist. 

To turn now to M. Coué’s remarkable argument from history. 
The Spartans, he asserts, had a splendid array of vigorous sons 
because the expectant mothers willed them to be sons and strong 
men; the Athenians were of unsurpassed intellect because their 
mothers willed them to be intellectual. I am unacquainted with 
any classical evidence on the latter point, but it may be noted that 
the wives of Athenian citizens were untinctured with culture or 
any direct appreciation of intellectual pursuits. As to the 
Spartans, it is well known that their fine physique was the result 
of post-natal eugenics, ruthlessly applied. Infanticide removed 
the unfit and the superfluous ; as they grew up, boys and girls alike 
underwent long and rigorous physical training. No doubt this 
selected stock produced specially fine offspring ; but I should be 
interested to hear of any historical evidence that a desire for sons 
increased the male birth-rate either in Sparta or in other countries 
where the same desire is prevalent. 

Such were the actual examples which M. Coué set before his 
audience. Their inadequacy shocks the critics. Can he not offer 
the undiscriminating public something better, something which 
is neither irrelevant nor unhistoric? When the healer leaves 
practice for theory he seems to step upon uncertain ground. 
Many from their own experience doubt his definitions and general- 
isations, and not least his dictum that the will is always beaten by 
the imagination when they clash. Let the mountaineer, for example, 
recall the first time that he crossed a long snow-bridge over a 
bergschrund, or traversed a knife-edge of ice between two crevasses 
—how instinct cried ‘ crouch and crawl,’ but will with a painful 
effort stiffened the knees and walked across upright. I notice, 
however, that in one recent abstract of his views he is made to use 
the word ‘ generally’ instead of ‘always.’ That is to the good. 
It is a first step towards the quantitative precision demanded by 
science. 

Let me end as I began. The process may be true though the 
explanation of it given may be false. If the process stands firm 
it will demand better explanation. The world has always run 
after new healers of body and soul who can arouse the spark of 
belief, albeit the faith that moves mountains proves, not the reality 
of its object, but the power of the human mind. Is Juggernaut an 
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objective reality because in his name the spirit of sacrifice crushes 
the votary’s very life out beneath the wheels of the car? Faith 
has a certain pragmatic value for good or for evil ; but pragmatism 
in human thought and feeling has little value as scientific proof of 
anything outside its medium. Sound sense and nonsense alike 
have been employed to generate faith, and perhaps the irrational 
motives have gained in effectiveness as resting immune to reason 
and argument until a revolution should take place in general 
thought. But in the present age when therapy such as this pro- 
fesses to go hand in hand with psychological science, it is impera- 
tive that unhistorical assertions and irrelevant ‘ proofs’ should be 
banned. Such things ring hollow ; they cheapen the teaching and 
lessen the respect due to the teachers. 
L. H. 
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OVINGTON’S BANK. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue week in early June which witnessed Arthur’s return to his 
seat at the bank—that and the following week which saw his 
, mother’s five thousand pounds paid over for his share in the 
"concern—saw the tide of prosperity which during two years had 
been constantly swelling, reach its extreme point. The commerce 
and wealth of the country, as they rose higher and higher in this 
flood-time of fortune, astonished even the casual observer. Their 
increase seemed to be without limit ; they answered to every call. 
They not only filled the old channels, but over-ran them, irri- 
gating, in appearance at least, a thousand fields hitherto untilled. 
Abroad, the flag of commerce was said to fly where it had never 
flown before; its clippers brought merchandise not only from 
the Indies, East and West, and tea from China, and wool from 
Sydney, and rich stuffs from the Levant, but Argosies laden with 
freight still more precious were—or were reported to be—on their 
way from that new Southern continent on the opening of which 
to British trade so many hopes depended. The gold and silver 
of Peru, the diamonds of Brazil, the untapped wealth of the 
Plate were believed to be afloat and ready to be exchanged for 
the produce of our looms and spindles, our ovens and forges. 
Nor was that produce likely to fail, for at home the glow of 
foundries, working night-shifts, lit up the northern sky, and in 
many a Lancashire or Yorkshire dale, old factories, brought again 
into service, shook, almost to falling, under the thunder of the 
power-loom. Mills and mines, potteries and iron-works changed 
hands from day to day, at ever-rising prices. Men who had never 
invested before, save in the field at their gate, or the house under 
their eyes, rushed eagerly to take shares in these ventures, and in 
thousands of offices and parlours conned their securities, summed 
up the swelling total of their gains, and rushed to buy and buy 
again, with a command of credit which seemed to have no bottom. 
To provide that credit, the banks widened their operations, 
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increased, on the security of stocks ever rising in value, their over- 
drafts, issued batch after batch of fresh notes. The most cautious 
admitted that accommodation must keep step with trade; and 
the huge strides which this was making, the changed conditions, 
the wider outlook, the calling in of the New World to augment 
the wealth of the Old—all seemed to demand an advance which 
promised to be as profitable as it was warranted. To the ordinary 
eye the sun of prosperity shone in an unclouded sky. Even the 
experienced, though they scanned the heavens with care, saw 
nothing to dismay them. Only here and there an old fogey 
whose memory went back to the crisis of 93, or to the famous 
Black Monday of twenty years earlier, uttered a note of warning ; 
or some mechanical clerk, of the stamp of Rodd, sunk in a rut of 
routine, muttered of Accommodation Bills where his employer 
saw only legitimate trade. But their croakings, feeble at best, 
were lost in the joyous babble of an Exchange enriched by 
commissions and drunk with success. 

It was a new era. It was the age of gold. It was the fruit 
of conditions long maturing. Men’s labour, aided by machinery, 
was henceforth to be so productive that no man need be poor, 
all might be rich. Experts, reviewing the progress which had 
been made and the changes which had been wrought during the 
last fifty years, said these things; and the vulgar took them up 
and repeated them. The Bank of England acted as if they were 
true. The rate of discount was low. 

And while all men thus stretched out their hands to catch 
the golden manna Aldersbury was not idle. The appetite for 
gain grows by what it feeds upon and Aldersbury appetites had 
been whetted by early successes in their own field. The woollen 
mills, sharing in the general prosperity of the last two years, had 
done well, and more than one mill had changed hands at unheard- 
of prices. The Valleys were said to be full of money which, or 
part of it, trickled into the town, improving a trade already brisk. 
Many had made large gains by outside speculations and had 
boasted of them. Report had multiplied their profits, others 
had joined in and they too had gained, and their gains had fired 
the greed of their neighbours. Some had followed up their first 
successes. Others prepared to extend their businesses, built 
hew premises, put in new-fangled glass windows, and by their 
action gave an impetus to subordinate trades, and spread still 
farther the sense of well-being. 
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On the top of all this had come the Valleys Railroad Scheme, 

backed by Ovington’s Bank, and offering to everyone a chance of 
speculating on his door-step: a scheme which, while it appealed 
to local pride, had a specious look of safety, since the railway 
was to be built under the shareholders’ own eyes, across the fields 
they knew, and by men whom they saw going in and out every 
day. 

There was a great run on it. Some of the county gentry, 
following the old Squire’s example, held aloof, but others put 
their hundreds into it, not much believing in it but finding it an 
amusing gamble. The townsfolk took it more seriously, with 
the result that a week after allotment the shares were changing 
hands at a premium of thirty shillings and there was still a busy 
market in them. Some who, tempted by the premium, sold at 
a profit suspected as soon as they had sold that they had thrown 
away their one chance of wealth, and went into the market 
and bought again, and so the rise was maintained and even 
extended. More than once Ovington put in a word of caution, 
reminding his customers that the first sod was not yet cut, that 
all the work was to do, that even the Bill was not yet passed. 
But his warnings were disregarded. 

They were set down to his official position, or to a banker's 
caution ; even, by a suspicious few, to a desire to increase his own 
holding at a moderate rate. So, unrestrained by his words, the 
game went on. Some had bought and sold two or three times 
and always with profit. By the middle of June the shares were 
changing hands at a two-pound premium and were still rising, 
and holders were rubbing their hands and counting their paper 
gains—and a few, perhaps the more astute, such as Frederick 
Welsh, were realising them. 

To the majority it seemed a short and easy way to fortune, 
and they wondered that they had been so simple in the past as 
to know nothing of it. It was by this way, they now saw, that 
Ovington had risen to wealth, while they, poor fools, not yet 
admitted to the secret, had gaped and wondered. And what 
a secret it was! To rise in the morning richer by fifty pounds 
than they had gone to bed! To retire at night with another fifty 
as good as in the bank, or in the old and now despised stocking ! 
The slow increment of trade seemed mean and despicable beside 
their hourly growing profits, made while men slept or dined, made, 
as a leading tradesman pithily said, while they wore out their 
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breeches on their chairs! Few troubled themselves about the 
Bill, or the cutting of the first sod, or considered how long it would 
be before the railroad was at work! ‘Fewer still asked themselves . 
whether this untried scheme would ever pay. It was enough 
for them that the shares were rising, ever rising, that men 
were always to be found to buy them at the current price, and 
that they themselves were growing richer week by week. 

For the directors and the few said to be in their confidence 
these were great days! They walked Bride Hill and the Market 
Place with their heads high and their toes turned out. They 
talked in loud voices in the streets. They got together in corners 
and whispered, their brows heavy with the weight of affairs. They 
were great men. The banker, it is true, did not like the pitch to 
which the thing was being carried ; but it was his business to wear 
a cheerful face, and he had no misgivings to speak of, though he 
knew that success was a long way off. And even on him the 
prosperity of the venture had some effect. Sir Charles and 
Acherley, too, were not of those who openly exulted; it is 
possible that the latter sold a few shares, or even a good many 
shares. 

But Purslow and Grounds and Wolley? Who shall describe 
the importance which sat upon their brows, the dignity of their 
strut, the gravity of their nod, the mock humility of their reticence ? 
Never did they go in or go out without the consciousness that the 
fingers of passers-by pointed at them! Their’s to make men’s 
fortunes by a hint—and their bearing betrayed that they knew 
it. Purslow’s apron was discarded, no longer did he come out to 
customers in the street; if he still rubbed one hand over the 
other it was in self-content. Grounds was dazzled, and wore his 
Sunday clothes on week-days. Wolley, always a braggart, swag- 
gered and talked, closed his eyes to his commitments and remem- 
bered only his gains. He put his hand out farther and farther, 
he talked of buying another mill, he even entered into a negotiation 
with that in view. He was convinced that safety lay in daring, and 
that this was the golden moment, if he would free himself from 
the net of debt that for years had been weaving itself about him. 

He assumed the airs of a rich man, but he was not the worst. 
The draper, if more honest, had less brains, and success threw 
him off his balance. ‘A little country ’ouse,’ he said, speaking 
among his familiars. ‘I’m thinking of buying a little country 
‘ouse. Two miles from town. A nice distance.’ He recalled 
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the fact that the founder of Sir Charles’s family had been Mayor of 
Aldersbury in the days of Queen Bess, and had bought the estate 
with money made in the town. ‘Who knows,’ with humility— 
‘my lad’s a good lad—what may come of it? After all there 
is nothing like land.’ 

Grounds shook his head. ‘I don’t know. It doesn’t double——’ 

‘Double itself in a month, Grounds ? No. But all in good 
time. All in good time. “Istory repeats itself. My lad may 
be a parliament-man, yet. I saw Ovington this morning.’ Two 
months before it would have been ‘Mr. Ovington.’ * He’s sold 
those Anglo-Mexicans for me and it beats all! A gold-mine! 
Bought at forty, sold at seventy-two! He wanted me to pay 
off the bank, but not I, Grounds. When you can borrow at seven 
and double the money in a month! No, no! Truth is, he’s 
jealous. He gets only seven per cent. and sees me coining! Of 
course he wants his money. No, no, I said.’ 

Grounds looked doubtful. He was too cautious to operate on 
borrowed money. ‘I don’t know. After all, enough is as good as 
a feast, Purslow.’ 

Purslow prodded him playfully. ‘Ay, but what is enough ?’ 
he chuckled. ‘No. We've been let in and I mean to stay in. 
There’s plenty of fools grubbing along in the old way, but you 
and me, we are inside now, Grounds, and I mean to stay in. 
The days of five per cent. are gone for you and me. Gone! 
*Twarn’t by five per cent. that Ovington got where he is.’ 

‘My wife wants a silk dress.’ 

‘Let ’er ’ave it! And come to me for it ! You can afford 
it!’ Hestrutted off. ‘ Grounds all over!’ he muttered. ‘Close; 
d—d close! Hasn’t the pluck of a mouse—and a year ago he 
could buy me twice over!’ In fancy he saw his Jack a college- 
man and counsellor, and by and by he passed various parks and 
halls before his mental vision and saw Jack seated in them, saw 
him Sir John Purslow, saw him Member for Aldersbury. He 
held his head high as he marched across the street to his shop, 
jingling the silver in his fob. Queen Bess, indeed! What were 
Queen Bess’s days to these ? 

But a man cannot talk big without paying for the luxury. 
In the draper’s case the effect was that his foreman asked for 
higher wages ; his second hand also. Purslow gave the rise, but, 
reminded that their pay was in arrear, ‘ No, Jenkins, no,’ he said. 
‘You must wait. Hang it, man, do you think I’ve nothing 
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better to do with my money in these days than pay you fellows 
to the day? ’Ere! ’ere’s a pound on account. Let it run! 
Let it run! All in good time, man. Fancy my credit’s good 
enough ! ’ 

And instead of meeting the last acceptance that he’d given to 
his cloth-merchant, he took it up with another bill at two months— 
a thing he had never done before. ‘Credit! Credit’s the thing 
in these days,’ he said, winking. ‘Cash? Excuse me! Out 
of date, man, with them that knows. Credit’s the ’orse!’ 

Arthur Bourdillon wore his honours more modestly, and 
courted the mean with success. But even he felt the intoxication 
of this noontide prosperity. At Garth he had doubted, and 
suffered scruples to weigh with him. But no sooner had he re- 
turned to the bank than the atmosphere of money enveloped him, 
and discerning that it was now in his power to make the best of 
two worlds, hitherto inconsistent, he plunged with gusto into the 
business. As secretary of the company he was a person to be 
courted ; as a partner, now recognised, in the bank, he was more. 
He felt himself capable of all, for had not all succeeded with 
him? And awake to the fact that the times were abnormal— 
though he did not deduce from this the lesson he should have 
drawn—he thanked his stars that he was there to profit by them, 
and to make the most of them. 

He was beyond doubt an asset to the bank. His birth, his 
manners, his good looks, the infection of his laugh, made him a 
favourite with gentle and simple. And then he worked. He 
had energy, he was tireless, no task was too hard or too long for 
him. But he laboured under one disadvantage, though he did 
not know it. He had had experience of the rise, not of the fall. 
As far back as he had been connected with Ovington’s, trade had 
continued to expand, things had gone well; and by nature he 
was sanguine and leant towards the bold policy. He threw his 
weight on that side, and, able and self-confident, he made himself 
felt. Even Ovington yielded to the thrust of his opinion, was 
swayed by him, was even at times, perhaps, put a little out of his 
course. 

Not that Arthur was without his troubles. Naturally and 
inevitably a cloud had fallen on the relations, friendly hitherto, 
between him and Clement. Clement had grown cool to him, and 
the change was unwelcome, for it was in Arthur’s nature to love 
popularity and to thrive and to bask in the sunshine of it. But 
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it could not be helped. He must put up with it, he told himself ; 
without breaking eggs one could not make omelettes. Clement 
blamed him, he knew, feeling, and with reason, that what he had 
done deserved acknowledgment, and that it lay with Arthur to 
see that justice was done. And Arthur, for his part, would 
fain have acquitted himself of the debt had it consisted with his 
own interests. But it did not. 

Had he suspected the tie between Clement and Josina he 
might have acted otherwise. He might have foreseen the possi- 
bility of Clement’s gaining the old man’s ear, might have scented 
danger, and played a more cautious game. But he knew nothing 
of this. Garth and Clement stood apart in his mind. Clement 
and Josina were as far as he knew barely acquainted. He was 
aware, therefore, of no special reason why Clement should desire 
to stand well at Garth, while he felt sure that his friend was the 
last person to push a claim, or to thrust himself uninvited on the 
Squire’s gratitude. 

Accordingly, and the more as the banker had not himself 
taken up the quarrel, he put it aside as of no great importance. 
He shrugged his shoulders and told himself that Clement would 
come round. The cloud would pass, and its cause be forgotten. 

In the meantime he ignored it. He met Clement’s hostility 
with bland unconsciousness, smiled and was pleasant. He was 
too busy a man to be troubled by trifles. He was not going to 
be turned from his course by the passing frown of a silly fellow, 
who could not hold an advantage when he had won it. 

Betty was another matter. Betty was behaving ill and showing 
temper, in league apparently with her brother and sympathising 
with him. She was changed from the Betty of old days. He had 
lost his hold upon her, and though this fell in well enough with 
the change in his views—or the possible change, for he had 
not quite made up his mind—it pricked his conceit as much as 
it surprised him. Moreover, the girl had a sharp tongue and was 
not above using it, so that more than once he smarted under 
its lash. The new importance he enjoyed seemed to exasperate 
her—and a little, perhaps, her father’s apathy in Clement’s cause. 

‘Fine feathers make fine birds!’ she said, as Arthur came 
bounding into the house one day and all but collided with her. 
‘Only they should be your own, Mr. Daw!’ 

‘Oh, I give your father all the credit,’ he replied, ‘ only I do 
some of the work. But you used not to be so critical, Betty.’ 
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‘No? Well, I'll tell you why if you like.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t want to know.’ 

‘No, I don’t think you do! But I'll tell you. I thought 
your feathers were your own then. Now—I should be uneasy 
if I were you.’ 

Why 2 

‘You might fall among crows and be plucked. I can tell you, 
you'd be a sorry sight in your own feathers! ’ 

He turned a dusky red. The shaft had gone home, but he 
tried to hide the wound. ‘A dull bird, eh?’ he said, affecting 
to misunderstand her. ‘ Well, I thought you liked dull birds. I 
couldn’t be duller than Rodd, and you don’t find fault with him.’ 

It was a return shot, aimed only to cover his retreat ; for the 
idea of the cashier as a serious rival had not entered his head. 
But the shot told in a way that surprised him. Betty reddened 
to her hair, and her eyes snapped. 

‘ At any rate, Mr. Rodd is what he seems!’ she cried. 

‘Oh! oh!’ 

He’s not hollow!’ 

‘No! Certainly he’s not hollow! A most witty, bright, 
amusing gentleman, the pink of fashion, and—what is it ?—the 
mould of form! Hollow? Oh, no, Betty, very solid, I should 
say—and stolid!’ with a grin. ‘Not a roaring blade, perhaps— 
I could hardly call him that, but a sound, substantial, wooden— 
gentleman! I am sure that your father values him highly as a 
clerk, and would value him still more highly as’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘I need not put it into words—but it lies with you to qualify 
him for the post. Rodd? Well, well, times are changed, Betty ! 
But we live and learn.’ 

‘You have a good deal to learn,’ she cried, bristling with 
anger, ‘about women!’ 

He got away then, retiring in good order and pleased that 
he had not had the worst of it ; hoping, too, that he had closed the 
little spitfire’s mouth. But there he found himself mistaken. 
The young lady was of a high courage, and perhaps had been a 
little spoiled. Where she once felt contempt she made no bones 
about showing it, and whenever they met, her frankness, 
sharpened by a woman’s intuition, kept him on tenter-hooks. 

‘You seem to think very ill of me,’ he said once. ‘And yet 
you trouble yourself a good deal about me.’ 
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‘You make a mistake!’ she replied. ‘I am not troubling 
myself about you. I’m thinking of my father.’ 

‘Ah! Now you are out of my reach. That’s beyond me.’ 

‘I wish he were!’ 

‘He knows his own business.’ 

‘I hope he does!’ she riposted. And though it was the 
memory of Rodd’s warning that supplied the dart, the animosity 
that sped it had another source. The truth was that Clement had 
at last taken her into his confidence. 

It was not without great unhappiness that he had seen all 
the hopes which he had built upon the Squire’s gratitude come 
to nothing. He had hoped, and for a time had been even con- 
fident ; but nothing had happened, no message, no summons had 
reached him. The events of that night might have been a dream, 
as far as he was concerned. Yet he could not see his way to blow 
his own trumpet, or proclaim what he had done. He stood no 
better than before, and indeed his position was worse. 

For as long as the Squire lay bedridden and ill—and pre 
cisely how ill he was, it was difficult to learn—he could not go 
to him. Even when the report came that he was mending, but 
would probably lose his sight, Clement hesitated. To go to him, 
basing bis claim on what had happened, to go to him and tell the 
story, as he must, with his own lips—this presented difficulties 
from which a man with delicate feelings might well shrink ! 

Meanwhile a veil had fallen between him and Josina. He 
had sworn that he would not see her again until he could claim 
her, and he supposed her to be engrossed by her father’s illness 
and tied to his bedside. He even with a lover’s insight inferred 
the remorse which she had felt and her recoil from a continuance 
of their relations. Meanwhile he did not know what to do. He 
did not see any outlet. He was in an impasse with no prospect 
of delivery. And while he felt that Arthur had behaved un- 
generously, while he even suspected that his friend had taken 
the credit which was his own due, he had no clue to his motives, 
or his schemes. 

It was Betty who first saw into the dark place. For one day 
in a fit of despondency, and longing as lovers long for a confidante, 
he had told her all, from the first meeting with Josina to his final 
parting from the girl by the brook, and his brief and unfortunate 
interview with her father on the road. The romance charmed 
Betty, the audacity of it dazzled her ; for, a woman, she perceived 
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more clearly than Clement the gulf between the town and the 
country, the new and the old. She listened to his tale with 
sighs and tears and little endearments, and led him on from one 
thing to another. She could not hear too much of a story that 
hardly a woman alive could have heard with indifference. She 
praised Josina to the top of his bent, and if she could not give 
him much hope, she gave him sympathy. 

And, shrewdly, in her own mind she put things together. 
‘ Arthur is off with the old love,’ she thought, ‘and on with the 
new. He had changed sides. That explained many things. 
So, with hardly any premises, she jumped to a conclusion so 
nearly correct that, could Arthur have read her mind, he would 
have winced even more than he did under the thrusts of her 
satire. 

But she did not tell Clement. Her suspicions were not 
founded on reason, and they would only alarm him, and he was 
gloomy enough as it was. Instead, she cheered him and bade him 
be patient. Something might turn up, and in no case could 
much be done until the Squire was well enough to leave his room. 

At bottom she was not hopeful. She saw arrayed between 
Clement and his love a host of difficulties, apart from Arthur's 
machinations. The pride and prejudice of class, the old man’s 
obstinacy, the young girl’s timidity, Josina’s wealth—these were 
obstacles formidable and hard to surmount. And Arthur was on 
the spot ready to raise new barriers, should these be overcome. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE money for Arthur’s share in the bank had been paid over 
in the early part of June, but the transaction had not gone through 
with the smoothness which he had anticipated. He found himself 
up against a thing which he had not taken into his reckoning: 
the jealousy with which the old and the rich are apt to guard the 
secret of their wealth, a jealousy in the Squire’s case aggravated 
by his blindness. Arthur felt the check and was forced to own, 
with some alarm, that high as he stood in favour, a little thing 
might upset him. 

He had written to the brokers, requesting them to sell 
sufficient India Stock,to bring in a sum of six thousand pounds, 
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They replied that they could not carry out the order unless they 
had the particulars of the Stock and of the amount standing in 
the Squire’s name at the India House. But when Arthur took 
the letter to the Squire’s room and read it to him, the outcome 
surprised him. The old man sat up in bed and confounded him 
by the vigour of his answer. ‘ Want to know how much I hold ?’ 
he cried. ‘D—n their impudence! Then they'll not know! 
Want to look at my books and see what I’m worth! What next? 
What is it to them what I hold? You bid ’em sell—’ beating 
the counterpane with his stick—‘ you bid ’em sell two thousand 
two hundred pounds—at two hundred and seventy-five, that’s 
near the mark! That’s all they ’ve got to do, the impudent 
puppies! Do you write, d’you hear, and tell ’em to do it!’ 

Arthur cursed the old man’s unreasonableness, and wondered 
what he was to do. If there was going to be all this difficulty 
about the particulars, what about the certificates? How was he 
to get them? For the Squire as he sat erect, thrusting forward 
his bandaged head, and clutching the stick that lay beside him, 
grew almost threatening. He was in arms in defence of his money- 
bags and his secrets, and his nephew saw that it would take a 
bolder man than himself to cross him. 

He hesitated. ‘I am afraid, sir,’ he ventured at last, ‘ there’s 
a difficulty here that I had not foreseen. The certificates-—’ 

‘They don’t want the certificates—yet! Don’t they say 
so? Plain as a pikestaff!’ 

‘Perhaps, sir,’ doubtfully. ‘If Welshes have got them——’ 

‘ Welshes have not got them!’ 

Arthur did not know what to say to that. At last, in a tone 
as reasonable as he could compass, ‘I am afraid the difficulty 
is, sir,’ he said, ‘that they cannot make out a transfer until they 
have the particulars; which I fancy we can only get from the 
certificates.’ 

‘Then they may go to blazes!’ the Squire replied, and he 
lay down with his face to the wall. Not he! There might be 

officials at the India House who knew this or that, and Welshes, 
who had acted for him in making one purchase or another, might 
know a part. But to no living man had he ever entrusted the 
secret of his fortune, or the result of those long years of stinting 
and sparing and saving that had cleared the mortgaged estate, 
and had been continued because habit was strong and age is 
penurious, No, to no man living! That was his secret while 
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the breath was in him. Afterwards—but he was not going to 
give it up yet. 

Presently he bade Arthur go, and Arthur went, troubled in 
his mind, and much less assured of his position than he had been 
an hour before. He thanked his stars that he had not given way 
to the temptation to cut loose from the bank. It would never 
have done, he saw that now. And how was he going to extract 
his money, his six thousand, from this unreasonable old dotard ?— 
for so he styled him in his wrath. 

However, the riddle solved itself before many hours had 


That afternoon he was absent, and Jos, about whom Miss 
Peacock was growing anxious, had gone out to take the air. The 
butler, left on guard, occupied himself with laying the table in 
the dining-room, where, if the Squire tapped the floor, he could 
hear him. He heard no summons, but presently as he went about 
his work he heard someone moving upstairs and he pricked up 
his ears. Surely the Squire was not getting out of bed? Weak 
and blind as he was—but again he heard heavy footsteps, and, 
thoroughly alarmed, the man lost no more time. He hurried up 
the stairs, and entered his master’s room. The Squire was out 
of bed. He was on his feet, clinging to the post at the foot of 
the bed, and feeling helplessly about him with the other hand. 

‘Lord, ha’ mercy!’ Calamy cried, eyeing the gaunt figure 
with dismay. He hastened forward to support it. 

The Squire collapsed on the bed as soon as he was touched. 
‘I canna do it,’ he groaned, ‘I canna do it. It’s going round 
wi me. Who is it ?’ 

‘Calamy, sir,’ the butler answered, and added bluntly, ‘If 
you want to get into your coffin, master, you’re going the way to 
do it!’ 

‘ Anyway, I canna do it,’ the Squire repeated, and remained 
motionless for a moment. ‘I couldn’t manage the stairs if ’twere 
ever 80.’ 

‘You’d manage ’em one way. You'd fall down ’em. You 
get to bed, sir. You get to bed. There, I'll heave you up.’ 

‘I’m weaker than I thought,’ the Squire muttered. He 
suffered himself to be put into bed. 

*You’ve lost blood, sir, that’s what it is,’ the butler said. 
‘And at your age it’s not to be replaced in a week, nor a fort- 
night. You lie still, sir. Maybe in a month you'll be tramping 
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the stairs. But blindfold—it’s the Lord’s mercy as you didn’t 
fall and only stop in Kingdom Come! For if fall you did, I 
don’t know where else you’d stop.’ 

‘I’m afraid so. Anyway I canna do it!’ 

‘Only feet foremost.’ 

The Squire sighed and turned himself to the wall, perhaps 
to hide the tear that helplessness forced from old eyes. He 
couldn’t do it, and he must put up with the consequences. He 
could not any longer be sufficient to himself. It was asad thought, 
but apparently he made up his mind to it, for twenty-four hours 
later, when Jos and Arthur were with him, he sent the girl away. 
When she had gone he sought under the pillow for his keys, and 
after handling them for a time, ‘Is the door shut? Ay? And 
no one here but you? Are you sure ?’ 

“We are quite alone, sir.’ 

‘No one within hearing, lad ?’ 

‘Not a soul, sir.’ 

‘It’s not that I mistrust the wench,’ the Squire muttered. 
‘She’s a Griffin and a good girl, a good girl. But she’s a tongue 
like other women.’ Bv this time he had found what he wanted, 
and holding the bunch by one of the keys he offered it to Arthur. 
‘ That’s the key. Now you listen to me. Go down to the dining- 
room, and don’t you do anything till you’ve locked the door and 
seen there’s no one at the windows. The panel, right side of the 
fireplace—are you minding me? Ay? Well, pass your hand 
down the moulding next the hearth and you'll feel a crack across 
it, and, an inch below, another. They’re so small you as good 
as can’t see them, when you know they’re there. Twist that 
bit, top part to the right, and you'll see a key-hole. Turn the 
key and pull, and the panel comes open, and you'll see a cup- 
board door behind it. Same key unlocks it. Are you minding 
me ?’ 

‘I am, sir, I quite understand.’ 

‘Well, on the middle shelf—you’ll see a box. The key to 
that box is the next on the bunch. Open it and you will have 
the India Stock Certificates.’ The Squire sighed and for a moment 
was silent. ‘There’s one for two thousand two hundred, which 
will do it. Bring it here. You needn’t,’ drily, ‘go routing 
among the others, once you’ve found it. This bag of money— 
I’ve taken out what I want—you put that there too—there’s 
four hundred in it. Then lock up all, and slip the moulding 
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into place. But be sure, lad, before you do aught, that the 
door is locked.’ 
‘I will be careful,’ Arthur assured him. ‘I quite understand, 


sir. 

‘It’s not that I distrust Jos,’ the Squire repeated—as if he 
defended himself against an accusation. ‘ But tell a secret to a 
woman, and you tell it to the parish.’ 

‘Shall I do it now, sir?’ 

‘Ay. I don’t know rightly how that money was got back, 
but you got it, and there it is.’ 

‘Yes, I have it, sir.’ This was a subject Arthur did not wish 
to discuss. 

‘Umph! Well, bring back the keys. Don’t let ’em out of 
your hands.’ 

Arthur went downstairs. As he descended the shallow steps he 
smiled. Men, even the sharpest of men, were easy to manage 
if you had patience. 

The, afternoon was drawing in. The corners in the kall were 
growing dim. The sky seen through the open door was pale 
green. The air came in from the garden, sweet but chilly, laden 
with the scent of lilac and gilly flowers. A single rook cawed. 
The peace of the country was upon all. He could hear his mother 
and Josina talking somewhere within the house. 

He slipped into the dining-room and, locking himself in, looked 
round the room. The paint on the panelled walls was faded, 
blistered in places by the sun, or soiled where elbows had rubbed 
it, or the butler’s tray, standing against it through long years, 
had marked it. The panels were large, dating from Dutch 
William or Anne, of chestnut and set in heavy mouldings. 

Arthur glanced at the windows to make sure that he was 
unseen, then he stepped to the hearth and felt for and found the 
bit of moulding ; in front of which, though he had forgotten to 
mention it, the Squire had hung an old almanack. Arthur twisted 
the upper end to the right, uncovered the key-hole, and within 
a minute had the inner door open. 

It masked a cupboard, contrived in the thickness of the | 
chimney-breast, perhaps at the time when the open shaft had been 
closed and a smaller fireplace had been inserted. Inside, two 
shelves formed three receptacles. In the uppermost were parcels 
of old letters and papers secured with dusty and faded ribands, 
and piled at random one on another—the relics of the love-letters 
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or law-letters of past generations. In the lowest compartment 
were bigger bundles secured with straps, which Arthur judged 
to contain leases and farm agreements, and the like. Some were 
of late date—he took up one or two bundles and looked at the 
endorsements—none of them appeared to be very old. 

The middle space displayed a row of old ledgers and farm 
books, and standing alone before them a small iron box. It was 
with this no doubt that his business lay, and he tried his key in 
it. The key fitted. He opened the box. 

It contained three certificates and, though he had been bidden 
not to rout among them, he felt it his duty to ascertain—for he 
would probably have to inform the brokers—what was the total 
of the Squire’s holding. They all three represented India Stock, 
and Arthur’s eyes glistened as he noted the amount and figured 
up the value in his mind. One, as the Squire had said, was for two 
thousand two hundred, the other two were for two thousand five 
hundred each. Arthur calculated that at the price of the day 
they were worth little short of twenty thousand pounds. He 
withdrew the smaller certificate and, locking the box, he laid 
the bag of money beside it. He had done his errand, but as he 
went about to close the cupboard-door he paused. He had seen 
old letters, and modern agreements and the like. But no old 
deeds. Where did the Squire keep the title-deeds of Garth ? 
They were not here. 

At Welshes ? Perhaps. 

Arthur glanced at the other side of the fireplace. There, 
precisely corresponding with the almanack which he had removed, 
hung an old-fashioned silver sconce with a flat back serving for 
a reflector. A pair of snuffers flanked the candle-holder on one 
side, an extinguisher on the other. It was a piece which Arthur 
had admired for its age but had never seen in use. He stared at 
it, and as he closed the cupboard and panel by which he stood, 
and replaced the bit of moulding, he hesitated. With the keys 
in his hand he cast a glance at the windows, then he crossed the 
hearth, took down the sconce, and ran his fingers down the 
moulding. 

Yes, here were the cracks, barely to be discovered by the 
fingers and not at all by the eye. The bit of moulding, when 
he twisted it, moved stiffly, but it moved. With another glance 
over his shoulder he inserted the key, then he listened. All was 
quict in the house. Outside, a wood-pigeon coo’d in a neighbouring 
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tree while a solitary rook uttered a shrill ‘Bah-doo! Bah-doo!’ 
—not the common caw, but a cry that he had often heard. 

Something in the stealthiness of his movements and the 
stillness of the house whispered a warning to him, and he 
paused, his arm raised. Yet—why not? What could come of 
it? Knowledge was always useful, and if his business had lain 
with this second cupboard his uncle would have sent him to it as 
freely as to the other. With an effort he shook off his scruples, 
and to satisfy himself that he was doing no wrong he laughed, 
He turned the key and swung back the panel. He unlocked and 
opened the inner door. 

Here there were but two divisions. The lower one was piled 
high with plate ; with a part, if not the whole, of a dinner-service, 
cups, bowls, candlesticks, wine-jugs, salt-cellars—a collection 
that, tarnished and dull as the pieces were, made Arthur’s mouth 
water. Among them lay half a dozen leather cases which he 
fancied held jewellery, and more than a dozen bulky parcels— 
spoons and forks and the like. They had not been disturbed, it 
was plain, for years, and he dared not touch them. 

On the upper shelf were two iron boxes, and arrayed before 
them four parcels of deeds, old and discoloured, with ends of 
green riband hanging from them, and here and there a great seal 
—one seal was of lead. They gave out a damp, sour smell, the 
odour of slowly decaying sheepskin. Three of the parcels related 
to farms which the Squire had bought within Arthur’s memory. 
The fourth and largest bundle, in a coarse wrapper, neatly bound 
about with straps, had a label attached to it, ‘The Title Deeds 
of the Garth Estate,’ and thrust under one of the straps was a 
folded slip of parchment. Arthur opened this and saw that it 
was a memorandum, dated fifty years before, of the deposit of 
the deeds to secure the repayment of thirty-eight thousand 
pounds and interest. Below were receipts for instalments repaid 
at intervals of years, and opposite the last receipt appeared, in the 
Squire’s hand ‘Cancelled and deeds returned—Thank God for 
His mercies ! ’ 

Arthur felt a thrill of sympathy as he read the words. He 
returned the slip to its place and softly closed the door, he swung 
back the panel and secured it. He replaced the silver sconce. 

But though two inches of wood now intervened, he retained 
a vision of the bundle of deeds. It was not large, he could 
have carried it under his arm. But it meant, that little parcel, 
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power, wealth, position, the Garth Estate! It spoke to Arthur 
the banker—for whom wealth lay in pieces of paper, not in gold 
and silver—as eloquently as the broad acres themselves, the 
farms and water-mills, the coverts and dingles, the wide-flung 
hill-side that he loved, spoke to the Squire. For the first time 
Arthur coveted Garth, valuing it not as the Squire did for what 
it was, hill and dale spread under heaven, but for what it was 
worth, for what might be made of it, for the uses to which it 
might be put. 

‘He has added to it. One could raise fifty thousand on it,’ 
he thought. ‘And with fifty thousand what could one not do?’ 
With fifty thousand pounds, free money, added to the bank’s 
resources, what might not be done? It was a golden vision that 
he saw, as he stood in the evening stillness with the scent of roses 
stealing into the room, and the wood-pigeon cooing softly in the 
tree outside. 

Ay, what might he not do ? 

‘But the Squire might be growing suspicious. He roused 
himself, saw that all was as he had found it, and unlocking the 
door, he went upstairs. 

‘You’ve been a long time about it, young man,’ the Squire 
grumbled. ‘ What’s amiss ?’ 

But Arthur was ready with his answer. ‘You told me to 
go about it quietly, sir. So I waited until the coast was clear. 
It’s a capital hiding-place. It’s not to be found in a minute 
even when you know where it is.’ 

‘Ay, ay. It would take a clever rogue to find it,’ com- 
placently. 

‘I suppose it’s old, sir ?’ 

‘My grandfather put it in when the Scots were at Derby. 
And, mark ye, no one knows of it but Frederick Welsh—and now 
you. D’you be careful and keep your mouth shut, lad. You 
ha’ got the certificate ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Well, go about the business and get it done. And now do you 
send Jos to me.’ 

Arthur made a mental note that the old man was changing 
at last—was losing that hard grip on all about him which he had 
maintained for half a century ; and he was confirmed in this idea 
by the ease with which the India Stock transaction presently 
went through. The brokers showed themselves unusually com- 
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plaisant. They wrote that, as the matter was personal to him, 
they were anxious that nothing should go wrong; and, as his 
customer was blind, they were forwarding with the transfer on 
which the particulars had been inserted a duplicate in blank, 
in order that if the former were spoiled in the execution delay 
might be avoided. This was irregular, but if the duplicate were 
not needed, it could be returned and no harm done. 

Arthur thought this polite of them, and was flattered ; he felt 
that he wasa client of value. Butas it turned out the duplicate was 
not needed ; the Squire made nothing of the formality. His hand 
once directed to the proper place, he signed his name boldly and 
plainly—as he did most things; and Arthur and Jos added their 
signatures as witnesses. Ten days later the money was received, 
and five-sixths of it was paid over to the bank. The duplicate 
transfer, overlooked at the moment, lay on the Squire’s bureau 
until it did not seem worth while to return it, when Arthur, tired 
of coming upon it every day, thrust it out of sight in a pigeon- 
hole. 

He had other things to think of, indeed, for he was in high 
feather in these days, while the summer sun climbed slowly to the 
zenith and began again to sink. He had two-fold interests. After 
a long day spent in the bank he would ride out of town in the cool 
of the evening, and passing down the winding streets under the 
gables of the old black and white houses, he would cross the West 
Bridge. Bucketing his horse up the rise that led from the river, 
he would leave the town behind and see before him the road running 
straight and dusty towards the sunset-glow, which still shone above 
the Welsh hills. From the fields on either side came the sharp sound 
of the scythe-stone, the laughter of hay-makers, the call of the 
wagoner to his team, the creaking of the laden wheels over the turf. 
Partridges dusting themselves in the road scuttled out of his way 
and presently took wing; rabbits watched him from the covert- 
edge. The corncrake’s persistent note spoke rather of the hot 
hours that were past than of the evening air that cooled his cheek. 
An aged simpleton in a smocked frock, the clown of the country-side, 
danced a jig before an ale-house ; a stray bullock gazed patiently 
at him from a pound. The country-side lay quiet about him, and 
despite himself he owned the charm of peace, of the fall of night, 
the end of labour. 

But his thoughts still dwelt on the day’s work. There had 
been a discussion over Wolley’s account. Woolley, losing his head, 
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had been behaving ill. Ignoring the claim of the bank he had 
assigned a number of his railway shares to meet a bill discounted 
elsewhere. The natural course would have been to insist on the 
lien and to retain the shares. But the consequences, as Ovington 
saw, might be serious. The step might not only involve the bank 
in a loss, which he still hoped to avoid, but it might imply taking 
over the mill—and it is not the business of bankers to run mills. 
Arthur, on the other hand, who did not like the man, would have 
cut the knot at once and sent him to the devil. 

In the end Ovington had decided against Arthur, on grounds 
that to the latter seemed insufficient. ‘We must be careful,’ the 
banker said. ‘Credit is like a house of cards. You take one 
card away, you do not know how many may fall.’ 

‘ But if we don’t teach him a lesson now ?’ 

* Quite true, lad. But—well, I will see him. If, as Rodd 
thinks, he is drawing bills on men of straw, whose acceptances are 
worthless ——’ 

‘That would be the devil! ’ 

‘ There will be an end of him—but not of him only. We must 
go warily, lad. To throw him down now— the banker shook his 
head. ‘No, we will give him one more chance. I will talk to him.’ 

‘I should not have the patience.’ 

‘ That is one of the things you have to learn.’ 

Arthur reviewed the conversation as he rode, and retained his own 
opinion. He thought Ovington too easy, too apprehensive. He would 
himself have played a bolder game and cut Wolley and his losses, 
if losses there must be. Then, shrugging his shoulders, he dismissed 
the matter and allowed his thoughts to turn to Garth, to the old 
man, to his favour, and the path it opened for him to Josina. Yes, 
Josina. He was not doing much there ; but there was no hurry, and 
despite the charms of Garth he had not quite made up his mind. 
When he did, he anticipated no difficulty. 

Still something was due to her, were it only as a matter of form ; 
and she was pale and sweet and appealing. A little love-making 
would not be unpleasant these summer evenings, though he had so 
far held off, haunted by a foolish hankering after Betty: Betty 
with her sparkle and colour, her wit and high spirit, ay, and her 
very temper, mutinous little rebel as she was—her temper which, 
manlike, he longed to tame. 

Ten minutes later saw him in the Squire’s room, entertaining 
him with scraps of county gossip and the latest news from town. 
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Into the dull room, with its drab hangings and shadowy portraits, 
where the old man sat by his fireless grate, he came like a gleam 
of sunshine, his laugh lighting up the dim places, his voice expelling 
the tedium of the long day. He brought with him the new 
Quarterly, or the last Morning Post. He had news of what Sir 
Harry had lost at Goodwood, of Mytton’s last scrape, of the poach- 
ing affray at my lord’s. He had a joke for Josina and a teasing 
word for Miss Peacock—who idolised him. 

And he had tact. He could listen as well as talk. He heard 
with interest who had called to ask after the Squire, whose landau 
and outriders had turned on the narrow sweep, and whose curricle ; 
what humbler visitors had left their respects at the stables or the 
backdoor, and what was Calamy’s last scrap of dolefulness. 

He was the universal favourite. He had taken the length of 
the Squire’s foot ; it had been an easier matter than he had antici- 
pated. But even in his cup there was a sour drop. He had his 
occasional misgivings and now and then he suffered a shock. One 
day it was, ‘ What about your coat, lad ?’ 

‘My coat ?’ Arthur stared at the old man. He did not under- 
stand. 

‘Ay. You thought that I’d forgotten it. But I’m not that 
shaken. What about it ?’ 

Now, between the darkness of the night and the confusion, 
Arthur had not noticed the damage done to Clement’s overcoat. 
Consequently he could make nothing of the Squire’s words and 
he tried to pass the matter off. ‘Oh, it’s all right, sir,’ he said. 
He waited for something to enlighten him. 

‘Can you wear it ?’ 

Oh yes.’ 

‘The deuce you can!’ The Squire was surprised. ‘ Then 
all I can say is, you’ve found a d—d good cleaner, lad. If you got 
that blood off—but as you did, all’s well. I was afeared I’d owe you 
a new coat, my boy. I’d not forgotten it, but I knew that you'd 
not be wearing it this weather, and I thought in another week or 
two I’d be getting this bandage off. Then I’d see how it was, and 
what we could do with it.’ 

Arthur understood then, and a thrill of alarm ran through him. 
What if the Squire began—but no, the danger was over ; as quickly 
as possible he rid himself of his fear. He was not a fool to start at 
shadows. Things were going so well with him that he had no mind 
to spare for trifles, and no time to look aside. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Juty had passed into August. Who was it who whispered the first 
word of doubt ?—of misgiving? Where was felt the first shiver 
of distrust ? What lips first let drop the fatal syllables, a fall ? 
Who in the secrecy of some bank-parlour or some discounter’s 
office, sitting at the centre of the spider’s web of credit, felt a single 
filament, stretched it may be across half a world, shiver, and relax ? 
And, refusing to draw the unwelcome inference, sceptical of danger, 
felt perhaps a second shock, ever so slight and ever so distant ; 
and then, reading the message aright, began to narrow his com- 
mitments, to draw in his resources, to call in his money, to turn 
into gold his paper wealth ? And so from that dark office or parlour 
in Fenchurch Street or Change Alley, set in motion, obscurely, 
imperceptibly at first, the mighty impetus that was to reach to such 
tremendous ends ? 

Who? Probably no one knew then, and certainly no one can 
say now. But it is certain that in the late summer of that year, 
while the Squire sat blinded in his drab-hued room at Garth, and 
Ovington’s hummed with business, and Arthur rode gaily to and 
fro between the two, the thing happened. Some one, some bank, 
some bill-discounter, perhaps some great speculator with irons in 
many fires and many lands, took fright and acted on his fears— 
but silently, stealthily, as is the manner of such. Or it may have 
been a manufacturer on a great scale who looked abroad and fancied 
that he saw, though still a long way off, that bugbear of manu- 
facturers, a glut. 

At any rate there came a check, unmarked by the vast majority, 
but of which a whisper began to pass round the inner recesses of 
Lombard Street; a fall, such as there had been a few months 
earlier, but which then had been speedily made good. Aldersbury 
lay far beyond the warning, or if a hint of it reached Ovington, 
it did not go beyond him. He did not pass it on, even to Arthur, 
much less did it reach others. Sir Charles, secluded within his park 
walls, was not in the way of hearing such things, and Acherley 
and his like were busy with preparations for autumn sport, getting 
out their guns and seeing that their pink coats were aired and their 
mahogany tops were brought to the right colour. Wolley had his 
own troubles, and dealt with them after his own reckless fashion, 
which was to retire one bill by another; he found it all he could 
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do to provide for to-day, without thinking what to-morrow might 
bring forth, should his woollen goods become unsaleable, or his 
bills fail to find discounters. And the multitude, Grounds and 
Purslow and their followers, were happy, secure in their ignorance, 
foreseeing no evil. 

This was the state of things at Aldersbury, as summer passed 
into autumn. Men still added up their investments, and reckoned 
the amount of their fortunes and chuckled over what they had 
made, and added to the sum what they were sure of making, 
when the shares of this mine or that canal company rose another 
five or ten points. Their wealth on paper was still, to them, solid, 
abiding wealth, to be garnered and laid by and enjoyed when it 
pleased them. And trade seemed still to flourish, though not 
quite so briskly. There was still a demand for goods, though not 
quite so urgent a demand—and the price stuck a little. The 
railway shares still stood at the high premium to which they 
had risen, though for the moment they did not seem to be inclined 
to go higher. 

But about the end of September—perhaps some one in London 
or Birmingham or Liverpool had twitched the filament which 
connected it with Aldersbury—Ovington called Arthur back as 
he was leaving the parlour at the close of the day’s business. 
‘Wait a moment,’ he said, ‘I have been thinking things over, and 
I am not quite comfortable about them.’ 

‘Is it Wolley?’ Wolley’s case had been before them that 
morning and some sharp things had been said about his trading 
methods. 

‘No, it’s not altogether Wolley.’ Having got so far Ovington 
paused, and Arthur noticed that he was looking grave. ‘ No, though 
Wolley is a part of it. Iam always uneasy about him. But——’ 

‘ What is it, sir ?’ 

‘It is the general situation, lad. I don’t like it. I’ve an 
impression that things have gone farther than they should. There 
is an amount of inflation that, if things go smoothly, will be 

‘gradually reduced and no harm done. But we have a large sum 
of money out ’—he touched the pile of papers before him—‘ and I 
should like to see it lessened. I hardly know why, but I do not 
feel that the position is healthy.’ 

‘ But our money is well covered.’ 

‘ As things are.’ 


‘ And we are as solvent, sir, as——’ 
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‘ As need be, with the ordinary time to meet the calls that may 
be made upon us. But in the event of a sudden fall, of one big 
failure leading to another—in the event of a sudden rush to present 
our notes ?’ 

‘Even then, sir, we are well secured. We should have no 
difficulty in finding accommodation.’ 

‘In ordinary circumstances, no—and if we alone needed it. We 
could go to A. or B. or C., and there would be no difficulty. We 
have the money’s worth and a good margin. Butif A. and B. andC. 
were also short, what then, lad ?’ 

Arthur felt something approaching contempt. The banker 
seemed to him to be inventing bogies, imagining dangers, dreaming 
of difficulties where none existed. He saw him in a new light, and 
discovered him to be timorous. ‘ But that state of things is not 
likely to occur,’ he objected. 

‘ Perhaps not, but if it did ?’ 

‘ Have you had any hint ?’ 

‘No. But I see that iron is down—since Saturday. And the 
Manchester market was flat yesterday.’ 

‘Things that have happened before,’ Arthur said. ‘I think, 
sir, it is really Wolley’s affair that is troubling you.’ 

‘If it ended with Wolley it would be a small matter. No, I am 
not thinking of that.’ He looked before him and drummed upon 
the table with his fingers. ‘I’m thinking——’ he paused. 

Arthur fancied that he saw light. ‘You don’t mean to say, 
sir, that you are still dwelling on—on what that ass Rodd said 
the day that we issued the railway prospectuses ? When he pro- 
phesied all sorts of misfortunes because they went off like hot cakes ? 
Why, to show how far he was right, just look to what a height 
the shares have risen ! ’ 

‘Yes. But I wish they were not so high,’ Ovington replied 
soberly. ‘There might come a sharp reaction, and the holders are 
not business men. They would not understand, and once let them 
be frightened, the shares would come down with a run—and other 
things with them.’ 

‘ Anything might happen.’ Arthur hardly vouchsafed to con- 
ceal his contempt. ‘And that might happen. Certainly they 
have not risen for the last ten days. But there must be a limit, 
beyond which a thing will not rise. Perhaps the shares have 
reached that limit.’ 

‘Well, perhaps so,’ Ovington admitted thoughtfully. ‘It 
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may be so. But the position calls for—caution. We must go no 
farther. We must be careful how we grant accommodation, no matter 
who applies for it. Wemustraise ourreserve. Do you see that we 
do not discount a single bill without recourse to me—though, of 
course,you will let nothing be noticed on the other side of the counter.’ 

‘Very good,’ Arthur said. But he thought that the other’s 
‘ caution was running away with him. The sky seemed clear to 
him. He could discern no signs of a storm, and he did not reflect 
that, as he had never been present at a storm, the signs might 
escape him. ‘ Very good,’ he said, ‘I'll tell Rodd. I am sure it 
will please him,’ and with that tiny sting, as Ovington said nothing 
more, he went out. 

The conversation had been held behind closed doors, yet it 
had its effect. A chill seemed to fall upon the bank. The air 
grew less genial. Ovington’s face was both keen and watchful. 
Arthur, perplexed and puzzled, grew more brusque, his speech 
shorter. Rodd’s face reflected his superiors’ gravity. Only 
Clement, going about his branch of the work with his usual stolid 
indifference, perceived no change in the temperature, and, depressed 
before, was only a degree nearer to the mean level. 

Poor Clement! There are situations in which it is hard to 
play the hero, and he found himself in one of them. He had vowed 
that there should be no more meetings and no more love-making 
until he had faced and conquered his dragon. But meanwhile 
the dragon lay sick and blind at the bottom of its den, out of reach, 
and guarded by its very weakness from attack, while every hour 
and every day that saw nothing done seemed to remove him farther 
from his mistress, seemed to set a greater distance between them, 
seemed to blacken his face in her eyes. 

Yet what could he do? How could he wrest himself from the 
inaction—it must seem to her the ignoble inaction—which pressed 
upon him ? She watched—he pictured her watching from her tower, 
or more precisely from the terraced garden at Garth, for the deliver- 
ance which did not come, for the knight whose trumpet never 
sounded! She watched, while he, weak and shiftless, hung back 
in idle uncertainty, the inefficient he had ever been ! 

Ay, that he had ever been! It was that which hurt him. 
It was the sense of that which wasted his spirits as sorely as 
the impatience, the fever, of thwarted love. The spell of vigour 
which had for a few days lifted him out of himself, and given him 
the force to meet and to impress his fellows, had not only failed 
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to win any real advantage, but failing, it had left him less self- 
reliant than before. For he saw now where he had failed. He 
saw that with the winning-card in his hand he had allowed himself 
to be defeated by Arthur, and to be jockeyed out of all the fruits 
of his labour, simply because he had lacked the moral courage, the 
hardness of fibre, the stiffness to stand by his own! 

And he feared that it would ever be so. Arthur had got the 
better of him, and the knowledge depressed him to the ground, 
He was nota man. He was a weakling, a dreamer, good for neither 
one thing nor another! As useless outside the bank as at his desk, 
below and not above the daily tasks that he secretly despised. 

There was indeed nothing that now had savour for him. He 
could think of two things only, his own futility and Josina. He 
could only form resolutions in the evening which the morning 
dissipated. 

Yet what could he do? What was it in his power todo? He 
asked himself that question a hundred times. He could not force 
himself on the Squire, ill and confined to his bed as he was—and 
be sure, Arthur did not make the best of his uncle’s condition. 
He could only wait, though to wait was intolerable. He could only 
wait, while poor Josina first doubted, then despaired! Wait while 
first hope, and then faith, and in the end love died in her breast ! 
Wait, till she thought herself abandoned ! 

Of course in his impatience and his humility Clement exaggerated 
both the delay and its results. The days seemed weeks to him, 
the weeks months. He fancied it a year since he had seen Josina. 
He did not consider that she was no stranger to his difficulties, nor 
reflect that though his silence might try her, and his absence cause 
her unhappiness, she might still approve both the one and the other. 
As a fact, the lesson which he had taught her at their last meeting 
had been driven home by the remorse that had tortured her on that 
dreadful night ; and lonely hours in the sick room, much watching, 
and many a thought of what might have been, had strengthened the 
impression. 

But Clement did not know this. He pictured the girl as losing 
all faith in him, and as the weeks ran on, the time came when he 
could bear the delay no longer, when he felt that he must either 
act, that he must either do something, or write himself down a 
coward. So one day, after hearing in the town that the Squire 
was able to leave his room, he wrote to Josina. He told her that he 
should call cn the morrow and see her father. 
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And on the morrow he rode over, wound up to action, blind 
for once to the changes of nature, of landscape and cloudscape 
that surrounded him. But he never reached the house, for at the 
little bridge at the foot of the drive Josina met him, and eager as 
he had been to see his sweetheart and to hear her voice, he was 
checked by the change in her. It was a change which went deeper 
than mere physical alteration, though that, too, was there. The 
girl was paler, finer, more spiritual. Trouble and anxiety had laid 
their mark on her. He had left her girl, he found her woman. 
A new look, a look of purpose, of decision, gave another cast to her 
features. 

She was the first to speak, and her words bore out the change in 
her. ‘ You must come no farther, Clement,’ she said. And then 
for a moment, as their hands met and their eyes, the colour flamed 
in her cheeks, her head drooped flower-like, she was for an instant 
the old Josina, the girl he had wooed by the brook, who had many 
a time fallen on his breast. But for a moment only. Then, ‘ You 
cannot see him yet,’ she announced. ‘Not yet, for a long time, 
Clem. I met you here that I might stop you, and that there might 
be no misunderstanding—and no more secrets.’ 

And this she had certainly secured, for the place which 
she had chosen for their meeting was overlooked, though at 
a distance, by the doorway of the house, and by all the walks 
about it. 

But he was not to be so put off. ‘I must see him,’ he said, 
and he told himself that he must not be moved by her plead- 
ings. It was natural that she should fear, but he must not fear 
—and indeed he had passed beyond fear. ‘ No, dear,’ as she began 
to protest, ‘ you must let me judge of this.’ He held her hands 
firmly in his grasp as he looked down at her. ‘I have suffered 
enough, I have suffered as much as I can bear. I have had no 
sight of you and no word of you for months, and I cannot endure 
this longer. Every hour of every day I have felt myself a coward, 
a deserter, a do-nothing! I have had to bear this, and I have borne 
it. But now—now that your father is downstairs——’ 

“You can still do nothing,’ she said. ‘ Believe, believe me,’ 
earnestly, ‘you cando nothing. Dear Clement,’ and the tenderness 
which she strove to suppress betrayed itself in her tone, ‘ you must 
be guided by me, you must indeed. I am with my father, and I 
know, I know that he cannot bear it now. I know that it would 
be cruel to tell him now. He isblind. Blind, Clement! And he 
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trusts me, he has to trust me. To teil him now would be to 
destroy his faith in me, to shock him and to frighten him— 
irreparably. You must go back now—now at once.’ 

‘What? And do nothing? And lose you?’ he cried. The 
pathos of her appeal had passed him by, and only his love and his 
jealousy spoke. 

‘ No,’ she answered soberly, ‘ if you have patience.’ 

‘ But have you patience ?’ 

‘I must have.’ 

‘And I am to do nothing?’ He spoke with energy, almost 
with anger. ‘To go on doing nothing? I am to stand by and— 
and play the coward still—go on playing it ?’ 

Her face quivered, for he hurt her. He was selfish, he was 
cruel; yet she understood, and loved him for his cruelty. But 
she answered him firmly. ‘Nothing until I send for you,’ she 
said. ‘ You do not think, Clem. He is blind! He is dependent 
on me for everything. If I tell him in his weakness that I have 
deceived him, he will lose faith in me, he will distrust me, he will 
distrust everyone. He will be alone in his darkness.’ 

It began to come home to him. ‘ Blind ?’ he repeated. 

Yes.’ 

‘But for good? Do you mean—quite blind ?’ 

‘Ah, I don’t know!’ she cried, unable to control her voice. 
‘I don’t know. Dr. Farmer does not know, the physician who came 
from Birmingham to see him does not know. They say that they 
have hopes—and I don’t know! But I fear.’ 

He was silent then, impressed with pity, feeling at length the 
pathos of it, feeling it almost as she felt it. But after a pause, 
during which she stood before him watching his face, ‘ And if he 
does not recover his sight ?’ 

God forbid ! ’ 

‘I say God forbid too, with all my heart. Still, if he does not— 
what then? When may I—’ 

‘ When the time comes,’ she answered, ‘ and of that I must be 
the judge. Yes, Clement, don’t stop me,’ with resolution. ‘I 
must be the judge, for I alone know how he is, and I alone can 
choose the occasion.’ 

The delay was very bitter to him. He had ridden out deter- 
mined to put his fate to the test, to let nothing stand between him 
and his love, to override excuses; and he could not in a moment 
make up his mind to be thwarted. 
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‘ And I must wait? I must go on waiting? Hating my heart 
out—doing nothing ? ’ 

‘There is no other way. Indeed, indeed there is not.’ 

‘ But it is too much. It is too much, Jos, that you ask !’ 

‘Then, Clement——’ 

‘Well 2’ 

‘You must give me up.’ She spoke firmly but her lips quivered, 
and there were tears in her eyes. 

He was silent. At last, ‘Do you wish me to do that?’ he 
said. 

She looked at him for answer, and his doubts, if he had doubted 
her, his distrust, if it had been possible for him to distrust her, 
vanished. His heart melted. They were a very simple pair of 
lovers, moved by simple impulses. 

‘Forgive me, oh, forgive me, dear!’ he cried. ‘ But mine is a 
hard task, a hard task. You do not know what it is to wait, to wait 
and to do nothing! ’ 

‘DoI not?’ Her eyes were swimming. ‘ Is it not that which 
I am doing every day, Clem? But I have faith in you, and I 
believe in you. I believe that all will come right in the end. If 
you trust me, as I trust you, and have to trust you——’ 

‘I will, I will,’ he cried, repentant, remorseful, recognising}in 
her a new decision, a new sweetheart, and doing homage to the 
strength that trial and suffering had given her. ‘I will trust you, 
trust you for ever—and wait ! 

Her eyes thanked him, and her hands; and after this there 
was little more to be said. She was anxious that he should go, 
and they parted. He rode back to Aldersbury, thinking less of 
himself and more of her, and something too of the old man, who, 
blind and shorn of his strength, had now to lean on women, and 
suspicious by habit must now trust others, whether he would or 
no. Clement had imagination, and by its light he saw the pathos 
of the Squire’s position ; of his helplessness in the midst of the great 
possessions he had gathered, and the acres that he had added, 
acre toacre. He who had loved to look on hill and covert and know 
them his own, to whom every copse and hedgerow was a friend, 
who had watched his marches so jealously and known the rotation 
of every field, must now fume and fret, thinking them neglected, 
suspecting waste, doubting everyone, lacking but a little of doubting 
even his daughter. 

‘Poor chap!’ he muttered, ‘poor old chap!’ He was sorry 
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for the Squire, but he was even more sorry for himself. Any other, 
he felt, would have surmounted the obstacles that stopped him, 
or by one road or another would have gone round them. But he 
was no good, he was useless. Even his sweetheart—this in a little 
spirt of bitterness—took the upper hana and guided him and im- 
posed her will on him. He was nothing. 

In the bank he grew more taciturn, doing his business with less 
spirit than before, suspecting Arthur and avoiding speech with him, 
meeting his careless smile with a stolid face. His father, Rodd 
too, deemed him jealous of the new partner, and his father, growing 
in these days a little sharp in temper, spoke to him about it. 

‘ You took no interest in the business,’ he said, ‘ and I had to 
find some one who would take an interest and be of use to me. 
Now you are making difficulties and causing unpleasantness. 
You are behaving ill, Clement.’ 

But Clement only shrugged his shoulders. He had become 
indifferent. He had his own burden to bear. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOK - NOTES 


i’ is curious, in view of the out- 
standing importance of the office 
of Prime Minister in the practical 
constitution of the State, that no 


WILLIAM PITT 


continuous record has been printed 
of the history, character, works, and 
influence of the ministers who in turn 
have occupied that high position. 
The omission is to be supplied by 
the Hon, Clive Bigham, who, in a 
volume entitled THE PRIME 
MINISTERS OF Britain, fills the 
need, beginning with Sir Robert 
Walpole in 1721 and concluding his 
volume with Mr. Lloyd George in 
these days of grace, after just two 
hundred years. Here is provided 
one of those sidelights of political 
history which prove so often reveal- 
ing and illuminating. 


AMONGST the true things said 

by Bishop Gore in his new 
work, BELIEF IN GOD, is this : ‘‘ The 
war and its experiences appear to 
have done a great deal to deepen 


doubts of the reality of divine love 
on the moral government of the 
world. It has weakened the liberal 
faith in progress without strengthen- 
ing the faith in God. In the case 
of the most serious it has left them 
perplexed; in the mass it has 
weakened idealism and deepened 
cynical materialism. Certainly on 
the whole it has left the youth ot 
the country widely and deeply 
alienated from the Church and trom 
organised religion.’’ That the seed 
sown by Bishop Gore in his new 
book has fallen on fruitful ground is 
proved by the immediate great suc- 
cess of his book. Already a third 
large impression has been called for. 


| ha his time Mr. Horace Hutchinson 


has played many parts. Asa 
great golfer, as a _ writer of 
romance, as one of the most genial 
spirits in social life, he has won 
tributes. He is alsoa thinker. He 
has written a book, THE Forrt- 
NIGHTLY CLuB, in which, in the form 
of debates amongst a coterie of 
friends, he treats of certain pro- 
blems which have risen in these later 
days. There is, he claims, one 
hypothesis only on which the purpose 
of Evolution can become in any 
sense intelligible, and that is that it 
is designed to produce a creature 
capable of receiving influences other 
than those which come to us through 
the sense organs and nerve channels 
that are common to all except the 
very lowest animals. This capacity 
and its exercise he calls ‘‘ human 
spirituality.”’ Students of Auto- 
Suggestion and the other scientific 
isms of the hour had better hurry . 
to get Mr. Hutchinson’s book—and 
not they only. 
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BOOK-NOTES 


recent years there has been an 

enormous extension of interest 
in music, unquestionably largely 
due to Sir Thomas Beecham’s 


JENNY Linp 


operatic ventures in London, Man- 
chester, and elsewhere. Therefore, 
a willing audience is assured for the 
new volume of INTERLUDES, 
generally upon music, which Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford has 
written. Amongst the papers com- 
prising the volume are essays on 
‘*English Orchestras and Conduc- 
tors,’’ ‘* Beethoven’s Ninth (Choral) 
Symphony,’’ on ‘‘ Recent Ten- 
dencies in Composition,’? and—not 
least attractive—upon ‘‘ Some 
Amateurs.’’ Sir Charles has proved 
himself a musician of the front rank, 
wielding an effective baton and a 
stimulating pen. 


HE more that present-day 
questions, so far as concern 
international politics, are examined, 
the more necessary it is to study 
the conditions and experiences of 
the later Victorian years. In ‘the 
Near East especially, so many 
modern difficulties seem to have re- 
sulted from the wise, or the unwise, 
actions of the European statesmen 
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in those days. THE DrpPLomatic 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HENry 
will be found usefully re- 
vealing, at least in certain aspects 
of the Near East; for Sir Henry 
was our Minister in Turkey in the 
days of the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
the good and great work he did at 
that time has, from causes partly 
revealed in the Introduction to 
the book, been overloked. The 
volume was written after his retire- 
ment in the ’seventies and printed 
privately. The time elapsed since 
then has by no means_staled—in- 


deed, has accentuated—the interest 


of these Recollections. 


D®. WARRE was a great head- 

master ; and not only Etonians 
will be anxious to read the Bio- 
graphy of him, which that  well- 
known and popular historian, Mr. 
C. R. L. Fletcher, has written. 
Dr. Warre’s life throughout was 
full of constructive energy : an oars- 
man, a volunteer, a student of mili- 
tary science, a_ horticulturist, an 
agriculturist—he was still more an 
effective influence for personal good 
at Eton, the greatest of schools. 


He Daily Mail has shown a 
prompt appreciation of Mrs. 
Barnett’s great tribute to her hus- 
band, as is shown in its enthusiastic 
review: ‘‘It is a book which 
breathes the spirit of hope and com- 
radeship. Barnett always liked the 
poor better than the rich. ‘We 
must have our own likings,’ he said, 
when as a young man he turned 
away from dinner parties. The 
hearts of the givers, he admitted, 
might be all right, but he was 
‘wearied by their affectation, their 
unreality.’ He was often wearicd, 
too, by the society of other clergy- 
men. ‘They might be a lot of 
parsons,” he wrote, after he had heen 
with a_ party) of —high-brow 
agnostics.”’ 
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BOOK-NOTES 


a view of the Washington Con- 

ference emphasising the position 
in the world of Japan and of our 
obligations of alliance with that 


THe New East 


wonderful people, it is very neces- 
sary to study the Japanese more and 
more — to realise their charac- 
teristics, national and personal; to 
judge the part they played in the 
history of the last century; and to 
estimate their power and influence in 
the present and the future. Mr. 
J. W. Robertson Scott—who before 
he went to Japan five years ago was 
well known in this country for his 
books on agricultural questions 
—has just returned after living in 
and travelling that island kingdom 
from north to south. His book will 
be entitled THE FounpDATIONS OF 
JAPAN. 


NOTHER work it is well to look 
at, if it has not been read 
already—and it is possible that the 
many distractions of the war have 
caused it to be a good deal over- 
looked—is GHENKO, by Mr. Nakaba 
Yamada, describing the Mongol In- 
vasion of Japan. The author says 


that he was led to write this volume 
through reading Kingsley’s ‘‘ West- 


ward Ho!” and recognising then 
the great similarities between our 
Spanish danger, through the 
Armada, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and the Mongol Invasion of his own 
country in the thirteenth century. 
It makes a record of deep interest, 
especially nowadays, and shows 
that the heroic spirit—the Samurai 
spirit—of Japan is of more ancient 
origin and brightness than many 
had imagined. Mr. Yamada prints 
a translation of the dramatic song, 
in which the defeat of the Mongols 
is celebrated :— 
Heaven grew angry, and the ocean’s 
Billows were in tempest tossed ; 
They who came to work us evil, 
Thousands of the Mongol host, 
Sank and perished in the sea-weed, 
Of that horde survived but three. 
Swift the sky was clear, and 
moonbeams 
Shone upon the Ghenkai Sea. 
There have been laureates who have 


written worse. 


O NCE again the January number 
of the Quarterly Review will 
be found of catholic and wide-reach- 
ing quality. Literature and politics 
have the chief place in the pages of 
this number: an appreciation of 
Austin Dobson, by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse ; an essay on the ‘‘ Works in 
Prose and Poetry of W. E. Henley,”’ 
by Mr. John Drinkwater; the con- 
tinuation and conclusion of Mr. 
Haines’s_ stimulating paper on 
‘* Shakespearean Research’’; a 
tribute to the late Sir David Hender- 
son, by Mr. John Buchan, are 
amongst the literary and personal 
contributions. There will be also 
articles upon ‘‘ River Control in 
Mesopotamia,’’ on ‘‘ Abyssinia,’’ on 
‘* Political Demonology ’’—this with 
particular reference to the recent 
writings of Mrs. Nesta H. Webster. 
Those are but a few of the articles 
in what promises to be a number 
of unusual excellence. 
13 
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BOOK-NOTES 


AMONG the early volumes of 

this year which promise to 
be of exceptional interest is a 
record written by Captain L. V. S. 


or Pany Manp 
Blacker of his experiences in 
Turkestan between the years 1918 
and 1920, after some highly honour- 
able experiences on the Western 
Front. With a platoon of Guides, 
Captain Blacker penetrated to un- 
known parts of Turkestan, and has 
written a book of uncommon in- 
terest, as he explored a district of 
which very little is known by the 
people of this country. 


‘THE. serial by Sir George and 

Lady Scott in THE CoRNHILL 
is about to be published in book 
form. THe GREEN Morn is a talis- 
man of jade, cut in that shape, and 
the occasion of much romantic 
adventure in Burma, of which 
country, through his official con- 
nection there, Sir George Scott 
knows more than pretty well any- 
body else. Perhaps Lady Scott 
will be better recognised under her 
former name of G. E, Mitton, which 
has appeared upon the title-page of 
many stimulating and_ valuable 
books of fiction and of fact. 
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THE CORNHILL for February 

will contain, besides the con- 
tinuation of OvincTon’s Bank by 
Stanley J. Weyman, an article of 
special interest in view of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan revival, Tue 
W. S. oF His Own 
Letters. These gleanings from 
his correspondence’ with the 
authors, H. Rowland Brown and 
Rowland Grey, display not only his 
wit, but the friendly side of his 
character, hidden beneath his public 
show of pugnacity. 

Bennet Copplestone will contribute 
a further article in the second series 
of THE SALT BLoop oF ENGLaND— 
An ATTEMPT AT REPETITION—show- 
ing how the successors of the Eliza- 
bethan seamen failed, without a 
new Drake, to repeat what Drake 
had done. 

Hunter’s Luck, by H. Hesketh 
Prichard, will appeal to the lover of 
sport. 

General the Hon, Sir Neville 
Lyttelton, G.C.B., writes on Pur- 
CHASE IN THE ARMY AND ITS ABOLI- 
TION. He is one of the few surviving 
officers who entered the Army under 
that pernicious system. 


R. ASQUITH’S spirited 
defence of Lord Kitchener 
again brings Lord Esher’s recently 
published book, THE TRAGEDY OF 
Lorp KITCHENER, into prominence. 
The book is now in its Sixth 
Impression. 


These books are published by Mr. 
Murray, and may be obtained from 
any bookseller. Mr. Murray will 
be glad to send his QUARTERLY LIST 
oF NEw Books to any reader of THE 
CoRNHILL MaGaZzINE request 
being made to him at 50a Albemarle 
Street, London, W. 1. 
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grace “was one of the great 
letter writers. His distinction 
in that department of literature 


Lorp Byron 


grows as the vears pass. It is, 
therefore, highly interesting to know 
that a large number of his letters 
remain unpublished—letters written 
to Lady Melbourne (better known 
as Lady Caroline Lamb), John Cam 
Hobhouse, Douglas Kinnaird, and 
Shelley, amongst others. The 
editor of this large new instalment 
of Byron correspondence is Mr. 
John Murray (to whom the letters 
were bequeathed on trust by the late 
Lady Dorchester), who brings to his 
task not only the right enthusiasm, 
but probably an unequalled know- 
ledge of Byroniana. 


THE LIVES OF THE BRONTES 
have given evidence of the 


dark influence of the Yorkshire 


moors on sensitive minds; but 
gloom is by no means the only effect 
of those great, wonderful tracts of 
country, as is proved by a book, 
written by ‘‘ A Yorkshire Doctor,”’ 
entitled My Moorranp 
Patients. The author paints the 
characters of the people and details 
the chronicles of the moors, gives 
instances of the wit and humour, as 
well as of the tragedies of the 
moors ; and although, as suggested, 
the grave as well as the gay is dealt 
with, our doctor has a genial soul ; 
his book is cheerful and helpful, 
stimulating, and not uninstructive. 


“Ee is an ancient Egyptian scarab, 

and was given to me by a very: 
old friend of mine, an Egyptologist ; 
he said it was the only one of that 
material he had ever come across in 
the many years of his research in 
the land.’ 

‘* “Has it brought you luck?’ 

‘* At that her lips smiled, but her 
eyes were sadder than anything he 
had ever seen.’? This extract. 
from THE GREEN Motu, by G, E.. 
Mitton and J. G. Scott, may be re- 
garded as the key—or keynote—to- 
an attractive and exciting novel. 


[ NEVITABLY, after the Christ-- 

mas rush, there is some depres-- 
sion in the Book Trade, but Bishop 
Gore’s new work, BELIEF In Gop, 
has resisted such effect, as there has: 
been no diminution of sales, and the- 
Fourth Edition is reached—evidence 
of the need of such a book in the 
times we are enduring. 
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BOOK-NOTES 


AS™. C. R. L, Fletcher says in 
the first words of his Lire oF 
“The 


EpMoND WARRE: Great 


Dr. WarrE IN His StTupy 


School with which my own life has 
been bound up’’ must, and does, 
play a large part in this biography, 
for, as a boy, as a master, and, 
later, as the Head and the Provost, 
Warre gave his life and his great 
energies to that famous institution. 
But not only Etonians will be in- 
terested with the record of that 
manful, masterly life. 


A! the end of last year readers 
of The Times learnt from an 
interview with Sir Ronald Ross 
that he was writing his Memoirs. 
- Sir Ronald’s work in subduing the 
evils of malaria, so busily conveyed 
by our little friend the mosquito, is 
at once world-famous, and yet still 
inadequately _ recognised. His 
Memoirs, as well as his work pub- 
lished some yea-s ago on malaria, 
will, therefore, in a way, comprise 
a monument not only to a man 
proved great in human usefulness, 
but to the power of Science in help- 
ing to make life worth living. 
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1916 Lord George Hamilton 

published a volume of Partia- 
MENTARY REMINISCENCES AND Re- 
FLECTIONS, which told the story of 
his political experiences from 1868, 
when he entered Parliament, until 
1885. Mr. Murray is about to pub- 
lish a second volume, continuing 
those Reminiscences from 1886 un- 
til 1906, when Lord George retired 
from the House of Commons. 
During the whole of those twenty 
years, with the exception of three, 
when his party was in opposition, 
Lord George held ministerial office, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty and 
afterwards as Secretary of State for 
India. The intervening three years, 
when the Liberals were in power, 
were occupied by him in acting as a 
hard-working and successful Chair- 
man of the London School Board. 
His record of the twenty important 
years covered by the new volume, 
showing the fighting rise and de- 
cline of Irish Nationalism under 
Parnell will be of unusual interest to 
students of modern political history, 
especially now that Ireland has 
opened a new chapter of her history. 


A FUNDAMENTAL knowledge 

of Economics is, to say the 
least, highly useful nowadays, and 
Mrs. Le Mesurier’s little book, 
COMMONSENSE ECONOMICS, is an 
attempt to help inquirers not only 
to study problems which concern— 
and sometimes harass—us, but also 
to become more valuable citizens. 
Her aims in writing the book are 
admirable : first, to be intelligible; 
then, to be readable and brief ; and, 
thirdly, to study modern social 
problems in a spirit of sympathy. 
If a spirit of sympathy had been 
abroad in recent years—but it is a 
poor game playing with might-have- 
beens ! 
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BOOK-NOTES 


M “JOR DUDLEY WARD, who 
has written already ‘‘ The 
History of the Welsh Guards,’’ has 


DreaMs OF Homr 


nearly ready a new work of interest 
not only to military readers. It is THE 
HISTORY OF THE 74TH (YEOMANRY) 
Division, which, recruited from the 
Eastern and the Southern counties, 
as well as from Scotland and Wales, 
was formed in Egypt, and did great 
service under Lord Allenby in the 
conquest of Syria. 


HEN Mr. Robertson Scott 
resided in Japan he edited a 
monthly review, The New East, 
which had appreciative readers also 
in this country. The motto he used 
for that publication was: ‘‘ The 
real barrier between East and West 
is a distrust of each other’s morality 
and the illusion that the distrust is 
on one side only.’ That may be 
taken as the motto, also, of his new 
volume, THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
Japan, which is a serious effort from 
a well-informed author to tell the 
truth of our interesting, even our 


fascinating, Oriental friends, and to 
clear away mists of mutual mis- 
understanding. 


ONE curious effect of the Hon. 

Clive Bigham’s forthcoming 
work on THE PRIME MINISTERS OF 
Great Britain will be to draw 
attention to the somewhat am- 
biguous position of that supremely 
responsible office. What is the 
Prime Minister? Lord Morley has 
said that he is the ‘‘ keystone of the 
Cabinet arch,’’ while Lord Rose- 
bery—who should know, as he has 
occupied the great office—declares 
that ‘‘ his power is mainly personal, 
the power of individual influence.’’ 
It seems from recent experience 
that both these judgments are right, 
as certainly Mr, Lloyd George fits 
both the descriptions. | One more 
interesting fact is the mark of 
affection sometimes shown for 
Prime Ministers by a national nick- 
name, ‘‘ The Duke,”’ ‘‘ Pam,’’ and 
“‘Dizzy’’; but where the 
nickname of the present Prime 
Minister ? 


HEN the name of the late Sir 
Henry Elliot is mentioned, 
it is generally in association with the 
Bulgarian atrocities, over which he 
played a part eminently honourable 
to his country; but, as will be 
shown in the volume of DipLomatic 
RECOLLECTIONS, which Lady Elliot 
has edited, his work occupied wider 
fields even than that of Turkey, as he 
was the British representative at 
Naples and Turin, as well as in 
Greece; although, of course, the 
best opportunit; for his powers— 
not adequately appreciated—was 
presented by the Ottoman Empire. 
Brother Turk, that Sick Man of 
Europe, was ever a_ troublesome 
patient to the diplomatic doctor. 
15 
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BOOK-NOTES 


AN early addition to the Indian 
Text Series will prove to 
European students of the spiritual 
wisdom of the East as valuable as 
any. It is a compendium of 
Buddhist doctrine, entitled SiksHa- 
Samuccaya, compiled by Santideva, 
translated from the Sanskrit by the 
late Professor Cecil Bendall (who 
had, in his turn, the co-operation of 
that great authority, Professor 
E. B. Cowell), and completed by 
Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, who took on 
the difficult duty as the result of the 
death-bed request. Such a work, 
expressing in fullness, and yet with 
comparative brevity, the founda- 
tions of Buddhism, is of the greatest 
importance, as, although many 
books have been published express- 
ing this or that aspect of the 
Buddhist idea, even the West 
remains strangely ignorant of the 
Spiritual truths of the East. 


five years 


‘THE amalgamation, 

ago, of Messrs. Smith Elder’s 
business with the House of Murray, 
in consequence of the lamented 


death of Mr. Reginald Smith, 
brought some _ historical literary 
figures to Albemarle Street. If the 
ghosts of writers haunt the scenes 
where their works are stored and 
treasured, then it is not difficult to 
imagine the shades of Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronté, Browning, and 
others, meeting in spiritual sympa- 
thy Byron, Darwin, Livingstone, 
and those whose works, still living, 
were published at that historic 
house. Of this mighty concourse 
not one is more lovable and gracious 
than he who inscribed himself, 
“*Michael Angelo Titmarsh.’’ The 
works of Thackeray, like those of 
Lamb, are loved the more because 
of the human charm and gentleness 
of the personality that imbues them. 
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CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for March will contain among 
other articles the continuation of 
Ovincton’s Bank, by Stanley J. 
Weyman—a story set in the stirring 
times of the first railway boom which 
brought about an upheaval of class 
distinctions. In EpucATION AND 
THE VicTORIAN Matron Miss Rose 
M. Bradley describes the valuable 
work of Miss Emily Davies in fur- 
thering girls’ education and in 
founding Girton College and _ the 
Oxford High School, and illustrates 
from her letters of half a century 
ago how she discussed with the 
mother of several daughters the 
vexed question of a girl’s duty in 
her home or outside it. Cobbett’s 
Rurav Rives a hundred years ago 
gave the world a traveller’s revcla- 
tion of the unknown English 
countryside and English country 
life. In New Rurav Rupes Mr. 
Algernon Gissing takes up again his 
attempt, interrupted by the war, to 
do something of the same kind for 
the England of to-day that lies out- 
side the beaten track. In THE 
Empers oF Austria Mr. Herbert 
Vivian records his personal ex- 
periences of the topsy-turvy con- 
ditions prevailing in what remains 
of Austria. The Editor contributes 
CHRONICLES OF CORNHILL, being a 
Friday Evening Discourse on the 
history of the Magazine delivered 
at the Royal Institution on June 3 
last. 


These books are published by Mr. 
Murray, and may be obtained from 
any bookseller. Mr. Murray will 
be glad to send his QuaRTERLy LIsT 
oF New Books to any reader of THE 
CoRNHILL MaGAZINE on request 
being made to him at 50a Albemarle 
Street, London, W. 1. 
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IR CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD, the author of 
‘Studies and Memories,”’ is again 
delighting readers with his new 


Sir Wm. STERNDALE BENNETT 


volume, INTERLUDES, which dis- 
courses generally upon music. In 
view of the tremendous ‘‘ push”’ 
that is now being given by British 
artists to English compositions this 
work should achieve success. Sir 
Charles has already proved himself 
a musician of the first order and 
can wield his baton as effectively as 
his pen. 


| the very near future Mr. 

Murray will publish two 
volumes of Lorp Byron’s CorRE- 
SPONDENCE, of which he happens 
also to be editor. These letters 
were left him under the will of the 
Lady Dorchester, a daughter of 
Lord Broughton (John Cam Hob- 
house), one of Byron’s literary 
executors, and now appear in print 
for the first time. This  corre-- 
spondence covers the period of 
Byron’s life from his Cambridge 
days to his residence abroad after 
the separation, and is chiefly con- 
cerned with the poet’s meteoric 
career of five years in London: 
Society. All lovers of Byron will 
appreciate the interest and import-- 
ance of this work (2 vols., 25s. net).. 


| ion is interesting to note that Mr. 

C. R. L. Fletcher, the popular: 
biographer of Dr. Warre, was him- 
self educated at Eton, and was also. 
an Assistant-Master at the great 
School. The actual knowledge of 
“‘the ground’’ has, therefore, 
helped Mr. Fletcher to make the- 
Biography of the famous Head-. 
master more personally interesting: 
than otherwise it might have been. 
(21s. net). 
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BOOK-NOTES 


IN concluding his History OF THE 

74TH (YEOMANRY) Division Major 
C. H. Dudley Ward, D.S.O., 
M.C., writes as follows : ‘‘ On read- 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT ALLENBY, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


ing through the mass of papers 
which constitute the records of the 
74th Division, one sums up the 
character of the Division with the 
words, tenacity, determination, 
willing sacrifice, cheerful disposition 
—these are great qualities. The 
difficulties overcome by the infantry, 
artillery, engineers, service corps, 
and medical staff are of such a 
nature as to strike amazement. The 
patience, the ingenuity and skill, the 
tireless energy, the indomitable 
spirit and courageous gallantry ex- 
cite the profoundest emotion. Many 
people will no doubt conclude with a 
sense of sadness, maybe with horror 
of the evils of war, and will deter- 
mine, by every means in their 
power, to combat a repetition of 
those horrors, but—what else could 
we have done? ”’ 


THE rugged exterior—sometimes 
a mask covering a quick wit or 
kind heart, though often as well a 
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long memory for injuries received— 
of the Yorkshire moorlander or 
moorpout, is well depicted by ‘A 
Yorkshire Doctor ’’ in his book, My 
Moor.anp Patients. He has made 
a close, lifelong study of their 
curious traditions, characteristics, 
superstitions, and practices, and as 
a doctor has been able to gain their 
confidence and learn what no out- 
sider, or any one who has not 
courage and tact, ever could learn. 
The book is full of genial humour, 
with a touch of the tragedy in- 
separable from these dark moors. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for April will contain among 
other contributions the customary 
instalment of OvincTon’s Bank, by 
Stanley J. Weyman. 


The first set of LEAVES FROM A 
JournaL, by E. L. Grant Watson, 
will introduce to readers of THE 
CoRNHILL an interpreter of Nature 
possessed of rare insight into her 
workings and unusual power of ex- 
pressing the vital sympathy which 
can exist between the procession of 
life and the spirit of the lover of 
Nature, 


In CasHEL ByRoNn’s PROFESSION 
Mr. G. B. Shaw amusingly depicts 
the imaginary career of a wonderful 
prizefighter. The real career of a 
remarkable pugilist a hundred years 
ago is told by Mr. Bernard Darwin 
in THE THREE FIGHTS OF MR. JOHN 
GuLLy, who from being champion 
of the ring became M.P. for 
Doncaster. 


Jonan, by Sir Alfred Hopkinson, 
K.C., is a sketch from experience, 
showing how the often derided story 
of the ancient prophet can be 
handled critically yet appreciatively 
for’ the behoof of _ intelligent 
children. 
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BOOK-NOTES 


Stanley,. Cook, 

Grant, Scott—these are but a 
few of the Sons of Britain who have 
given their lives for their country 


A Yax—His Gircuiz RIDER 


in the exploration of unknown 
lands. Capt. L. V. S. Blacker, 
Q.V.O., through his recent efforts 
has heaped additional laurels 
on himself and the Motherland. 
He tells in his book, On SECRET 
ParroL iN HicuH Asia, of his 
journey of 9,000 miles with but a 
handful of Pathan and Punjabi 
soldiers into the unexplored dis- 
tricts of Asia. Three years isolation 
from civilisation! He also tells of 
how the Prussian put into action his 
dream of a return to the days of his 


' forbears, Attila and Chingiz Khan, 


and how Enver Pasha planned to 
launch, in 1918, 200,000 Mongols 
into the fertile plains of Hind. It 
is really an extraordinary book. 


[‘ the Preface to his PARLIAMEN- 

TARY REMINISCENCES AND RE- 
FLECTIONS, 1886-1906, Lord George 
Hamilton writes: ‘‘ The kindly re- 


ception by the public of the first half 
of my Parliamentary Reminiscences 
induces me to complete them. The 
period under review is full of inci- 
dents affecting the career and repu- 
tation of public celebrities. The 
fact that I was in the ring of politics 
during the whole of this period gave 
me exceptional opportunities of ex- 
amining and gauging the veracity of 
legends which have sprung up and 
wound themselves round the names 
of certain distinguished men of this 
epoch...” 


"THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF 
SIR ALGERNON' WEST, 
K.C.B., edited by Mr. Horace G. 
Hutchinson, cover the years of Mr. 
Gladstone’s final administration, in- 
cluding the important and involved 
circumstances which led up to his 
resignation. Sir Algernon, as Mr. 
Gladstone’s private secretary and in- 
timate friend, played a large, if un- 
obtrusive, part in the events of the 
time and with all the leading men of 
the Liberal Party. These events 
and negotiations are set down 
frankly day by day in the diary, and 
the result is a shedding of much new 
light on an exceedingly interesting 
period of English political history. 
In fact the book might be called 
‘*the making of history from with- 
in.’’? Included in the diary are 
many letters from prominent people 
of the time. 


i thee eyes of the world having 
been centred on Japan of 
late, the fact that THE AWAKENING 


oF Japan, by Okakura-Kakuzo, 
author of ‘‘ The Ideals of the East,’’ 
is now being reprinted, lends special 
interest. It is proper to state that 
neither of the above works is a 
translation, but is written by its 
Japanese author originally in 
15 
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BOOK-NOTES 


English. This work is based not 
merely upon printed material and 
common hearsay, but upon informa- 
tion derived through the author's 
special acquaintance with surviving 
actors in the restoration. 


& REEDS OR NO CREEDS? 

The aim of this book (the idea 
of which arose out of a recent debate 
at Birmingham between the Rev. 
F, E. MHutchinson, author of 
Christian Freedom,’’ and the 
writer, the Rev. Charles Harris) is 
a thorough and unprejudiced ex- 
amination of the philosophical, 
critical, and theological principles of 
Modernism (Continental and 
English), beginning with its earliest 
phase, Giintherianism, and ending 
with the recent Girton Conference, 
the theological tendencies of which 
are fully discussed. This book is 
intended for the general reader and 
not merely for theologians. 


B URMA is the setting in which 

G. E. Mitton and J. G. Scott 
place their romance of the GREEN 
Motu. A little talisman of jade 
cut into the shape ‘of a green moth 
is the pivot of the tale they have to 
tell, in a land in which civilisation 
barely penetrates the fringe of the 
jungle. And as we read the scenes 
rise before us, so well are they 
described. We see the clouds 
wreathing the peaks of the long 
ranges of mountains; the towering 
trees of the jungle, with the under- 
growth so thick that the man bold 
enough to venture far therein needs 
must hack out his path with an axe. 
It is a_ stirring, well-written 
romance, and will no doubt be very 
widely read (7s. 6d. net). 
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Eee G the two centuries which 

have elapsed since Walpole, 
who was first called Prime Minister, 
there have been thirty-six holders of 
the office. ‘Till now there has been 
no collected and concise account of 
them in one book. Col. Bigham 


supplies the deficiency in his 
work, THE PRIME MINISTERS 
OF BRITAIN, 1721-1921. Of 


each he gives a_ brilliant bio- 
graphical and character sketch. He 
explains the conditions in which each 
lived, and at the end he summarises 
and analyses the qualities which 
have gone to make the Prime 
Minister. 


[X the form of debates in a small 
coterie of friends—THE Fort- 
NIGHTLY CLuB—Mr. Horace 4G. 
Hutchinson introduces the human 
element into that which in the 
ordinary course would appear to 
many to be but a dry matter-of-fact 
psychological treatise. The book is 
the result of the writer’s conviction 
that there is one hypothesis only on 
which the purpose of evolution 
becomes in any human sense _in- 
telligible—namely, that it is designed 
to produce a creature capable of 
receiving influences other than those 
which come to us through the sense 
organs and nerve channels that are 
common to all except the very 
lowest animals (12s. net). 


These books are published by Mr. 
Murray, and may be obtained from 
any bookseller. Mr. Murray will 
be glad to send his QuaRTERLY LisT 
oF NEw Books to any reader of THE 
CoRNHILL MaGAZINE on request 
being made to him at 50a Albemarle 
Street, London, W. 1. 
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BOOK NOTES 


R. ARTHUR KEYSER has 
lived a life of exceptionally 
varied experiences, and in his book, 
PEOPLE AND PLAcESs, he allows us to 
share his memories. Beginning 
with ‘‘society’’ in London in the 
early eighties, he takes us to 


Mr. Ross’s ComMPouND, 
CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


Australia, Fiji, and New Guinea, 
before settling down to the serious 
business of administration in the 
Malay Peninsula, Borneo, and 
Somaliland. His sympathy with 
the people among whom he worked 
is obvious, and he earned and 
evidently enjoyed their confidence in 
return. This volume includes many 
good stories of people of all grades 
from the ex-Kaiser and great ladies 
ofa bygone generation to the naked 
inhabitants of Fiji and the Malay 
Archipelago. 


) i is interesting to note that Mr. 

Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., has 
recently painted a_ portrait of 
Viscount Lascelles. It will be re- 
membered that he is the author and 
illustrator combined of STRATEGIC ~ 
CAMOUFLAGE, in which he applies 
the principles of Art to the science 
of War. 


| fo his latest work, HARMONISM AND 

Conscious Evo.uTion, Sir 
Charles Walston follows an original 
line of thought. The first part of 
the book is devoted to the definition 
and explanation of philosophical 
terms and a general description of 
esthetics, which—using the word in 
its wider sense—he finds to be the 
basis of all human conception. He 
proceeds to discuss the Harmonistic 
Principle, which he avers should be 
substituted for the esthetic 
principle, and enlists the support of 
Biology, Physiology, and Psychics. 
A chapter entitled the ‘‘Arts of 
Meaning ”’ is one of the most in- 
teresting in the book, and includes 
Sculpture, Painting, Lyrical Poetry, 
Drama, and Music. 


HE CHURCH IN MADRAS, 
Vol. III.—1835-1860—by the 
Rev. Frank Penny, completes the 
story of the East India Company’s 
affairs in the Presidency of Madras, 
by bringing it to the period when the 
Company surrendered its responsi- 
bilities to the Government of the 
Queen. It has been compiled from 
the Company’s documents and from 
other public and private records 
which have not been drawn upon 
13 
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BOOK-NOTES 


before. The result as published in 
the three volumes challenges a 
complete change of opinion as to 
the ecclesiastical policy and action 
of the Company. 


A RETURN to pre-war quality. 
Mr. Murray’s Blue Fiction 
Library will shortly include the 
whole series of Henry Seton Merri- 
man’s novels, together with those 


of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Mr. - 


Horace A. Vachell, Mrs. Kathleen 
Norris, Mrs. Allen Harker, Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts, and other popular 
writers. 


ore outstanding feature of Mrs. 

Gene Stratton-Porter’s book, 
FRIENDS IN FEATHERS, is the de- 
lightfully intimate illustrations of 
bird life it provides. The photo- 
graphic studies—no less than 130 in 
number—are character studies of 
native American birds in all stages 
of their lives from the time they 
emerge from the shell, until, fully 
fledged, they are ready for migra- 
tion. A prominent nature lover and 
editor once said to Mrs. Porter: 
That is not a woman’s work,’’ to 
which she retorted, ‘‘A human 
mother is best prepared to under- 
stand and deal with a bird mother.”’ 
Perhaps this suggests the reason of 
her wonderful success. 


will the coming of the motor- 
car and cycle the charm and 
seclusion of remote England has 
nearly departed, and, because of the 
many intruders, the old kindly hospi- 
tality is rapidly vanishing. In 
writing My Moorianp Patients, 
Yorkshire Doctor’’ explains 
that it is in response to the insistent 
demand of friends that he should 
place on permanent record tales 
he has told them of the moorland 
folk, with whose ways and speech 
his many years of practice on the 
Yorkshire moors have made him so 
familiar. 
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7 HE PRIVATE DIARIES OF 
THE EMPRESS MARIE 
LOUISE have a history attached to 
them. Mrs. Smyth Windham, 


Tue Empress Marie LOUISE 


grandmother of Lady Thompson— 
the owner of these diaries—became 
acquainted in 1836 with a Swiss 
governess, from whom she pur 
chased these memoirs. All the 
governess knew of their history was 
that her brother, Monsieur Miller, 
was tutor to one of the Empress’s 
pages-in-waiting when she escaped 
from the Tuileries. He picked up 
the Diaries from the floor, and gave 
them to his tutor some time after- 
wards. Their publication will throw 
a new light on the observant 
character of Marie Louise, and the 
diary of her honeymoon to the low 
countries is full of amusing 
incidents. 


A THIRD EDITION of Si 

Sidney Lee’s expanded Lire 
OF SHAKESPEARE, first published in 
1915, is to appear shortly. Sit 
Sidney has brought his text up to 
date, and contributes a new preface 
in which he describes recent phases 
of Shakespeare’s vogue and €x- 
amines the results of the latest 
researches. 
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BOOK-NOTES 


scene of Dormant FIrEs, 
by Gertrude Atherton, is set 
for the most part in the San 
Francisco of the ’sixties. The 
heroine, Madeleine, is a flower of 
the proudest and most _ refined 
American aristocracy; but when 
curbed and somewhat crushed by 
the very restricted atmosphere of 
her home life, she meets an artist 
in letters and love comes, she fol- 
lows the great impulse to the depths. 
The theme is well suited to Mrs. 
Atherton, who works it to the happy 
ending with a delicacy and charm 
of outstanding quality. 


prom the pen of another American 

author, Miss Ellen Glasgow, we 
are to get a new novel, OnE Man 
1’ His Time. The scene of this 
love story is, however, 3,000 miles 
nearer home. It is in Virginia, 
where lies the real seat of the proud 
American aristocracy. In her own 
charming manner Miss Glasgow 
shows that the War and the thing 
called Progress have penetrated 
even into this old-world State, and 
so we see the characters swayed 


influence which made the old times 
fragrant. 


HEN Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
novel, THE Great House, 
vas first published after a silence of 
nearly twelve years, a reviewer in 
the Daily Mail said : ‘‘I really think’ 
it is the best of his many good 
stories. . . . It is rare for a writer 
lo give up writing, and then to pro- 
duce a work so fresh and vigorous.”’ 
A cheaper edition of this fine novel 
of the fight over the Corn Laws is 
0 be published by Mr. Murray 
shortly. 


LSTER’S STAND FOR THE 
UNION, by Mr. Ronald 
McNeill, M.P., is a history of the 
litical struggle against Home 


Rule, led by Sir Edward Carson in 
Ulster, from the passing of the 
Parliament Act to the opening of 
the first Ulster Parliament by the 


Str Epwarp CARSON 


King in 1921. The book discloses 
secrets that should cause surprise 
in some quarters. 


FURTHER REPRINT has 

been called for of the late Sir 
Arthur Wollaston’s COMPLETE 
ENGLISH-PERSIAN Dictionary. Sir 
Arthur spent many years in research 
and in collecting from newspapers 
and modern works as many terms 
as within reasonable time might be 
possible ; and enjoyed the assistance 
in his work of Mirza Baker, a native 
translator of great knowledge. The 
work is an established monument to 
a man whose passing is mourned 
by many friends. 


| fy addition to the customary in- 
stalment of OvincTON’s Bank, by 
Stanley J. Weyman, THE CORNHILL 
for May will contain an article on 
History AND Fiction, being the 


Sidgwick Lecture delivered at 
Cambridge, by G. M. Trevelyan, 
showing both why certain historical 
novelists succeed or fail, and 
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BOOK-NOTES 


how fiction can make the past 
| live, but does not make the 
bj facts live, which is the task of 
history. At the same time the 
creative imagination in literature 
provides all the colour and variety 
of life which, neglected by the older 
historians such as Gibbon, provide 
a new sphere for modern historians. 
In Mrs. Gamp aND THE KING’s 
ENGLIsH Prof. Ernest Weekley, by 
means of amusing and instructive 
parailels, illustrates the fact that 
Mrs. Gamp’s favourite idioms and 
pronunciations were current in the 
everyday language of high-bred 
ladies early in the eighteenth 
century, and sustains the paradox 
that ‘‘standard English”’ rather 
than dialect is ‘‘ corrupt English.’’ 
Jory Joanne is the true story of 
a pet swallow which fell from its 
nest and was brought up by hand. 
It was entirely tame and fearless, 
and, when set free, used to return 
at nights to its human friends, until 
it departed with its migrating fel- 
lows. Next year it did not return; 
only report came of a_ swallow 
having shown great tameness 
during migration. Can it be that 
its friendliness with man betrayed 
it to its undoing? 
Sir Ian Malcolm, K.C.B., con- 
tributes another of his Paris 
Causerigs, reflecting for English 
eyes the lights and shades of social 
life in the French capital, from a 
story of M. Briand to the tardy 
satisfaction of Voltaire’s wish that 
France should honour Moliére as 
England honoured Shakespeare. 


"THE purpose of the Quarterly 

Review is to study present 
events in the light of recorded ex- 
perience; and, therefore, in its 
pages the past, the interesting 
present and the hopeful future are 
to be met in due relation. The April 
number will be found to fulfil this 
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principle. Among the articles will be 
a review of the recent Lire oF Lorp 
Ripon, with some personal reminis. 
cences added by Viscount Esher; 
critical appreciations of the careers 
and _ personalities of the late 
Marquess of Salisbury and Viscount 
Bryce; the question of Egypt, the 
problems of Modern Industry and 
of Agriculture, separately dealt 
with; the Navy at the time of 
Napoleon and during the recent 
War; the Letters of Byron as re- 
vealed in Mr. Murray’s recent 
edition—these and other interests are 
authoritatively treated in a Review 
which at once is able to speak with 
the authority of a hundred years, 
and yet is alert to the causes, con- 
ditions, movements, aspirations, of 
these hurrying, wonderful times. 


THIRD EDITION of Tue 

ROMANCE OF NAMES, by Pro- 
fessor Ernest Weekley, M.A., is 
shortly to appear from the House 
of Murray. In this work the 
author applies the methods of 
modern philological research to the 
curious and often romantic history 
of surnames. That things are not 
always what they seem is shown by 
the fact that Best is for ‘‘ beast” 
and Black sometimes means 
‘‘ white.’? Hundreds of names will 
be found to be derived from 
obsolete callings or from words 
familiar to Chaucer, but now either 
quite dead or struggling feebly in 
rural dialects. 


These books are published by Mr. 
Murray, and may be obtained from 
any bookseller. Mr. Murray will 
be glad to send his QuaRTERLy List 
or New Books to any reader of THE 
CoRNHILL request 
being made to him at 50a Albemarle 
Street, London, W. 1. 
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|" was inevitable that Sir Henry 

Lucy should be invited, or re- 
quired, to continue his personal out- 
pourings, and so we are to have the 


Str Henry Lucy 


later entries of his Diary OF A 
Journatist. It has stuff in it as 
good as its forerunner, but the 
author is modest. This extension, he 
explains, ‘‘ is the result of the vast- 
ness of the stage before which I was 
privileged to occupy a seat in the 
pit, and the multiplicity of star 
actors who trod it. For myself I 
was merely a looker-on.”’ 


§ INCE Lord George Hamilton 

published his first volume of 
PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES six 
years ago their continuation has 
been eagerly looked for. The second 
completing volume has now 
appeared and has won an immediate 
success—and with reason, for these 
pages are informed with a first-hand 
knowledge of men and affairs. 
Parnell, the ex-Kaiser, Randolph 
Churchill, are among the figures, 
attractive or otherwise, who flit 
across the sometimes tragic scene. 


LITTLE BOOK, curiously 

supplementary to, though 
characteristically different from, 
Mr. McNeill’s volume, is to be pub- 
lished at about the same time. 
IRELAND IN TRAVAIL it is called, and 
it tells of the adventures and ex- 
periences of Mr. Sydney Loch and 
his wife, who visited Ireland in 
search of the truth, and who seem 
to h-ve justified their quest so far 
as is possible. ‘‘ Ireland was one 
of the world’s sores,’’ they say— 
and now? Alas! 
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BOOK-NOTES 


IR ALGERNON WEST, that 
nonogenarian of aviding youth- 
fulness who passed away last year, 
kept diaries; and, as he was some- 
thing more than the private and 


Tue Rr. Hon. Sir ALGERNON 
WEstT, K.C.B. 


intimate secretary of Gladstone 
during his last administration, the 
jottings-down of these personal 
books have a very special interest 
to political historians of the ’nine- 
ties of the last century, as well as 
to the gossips. ‘‘A Grenville with 
a warmer heart’’ is Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson’s description of this 
very Grand O!d Man; the tribute is 
happy and true. 


FOR nineteen years Dr, Wace 
has been the Dean of Canter- 
bury, and at every Lenten season 
throughout that time he has de- 
livered a series of simple addresses, 
his purpose being every year 
to elucidate the history of our 
Lord’s Passion from the words of 
the Evangelists alone, to bring out 
into clear light the words that were 
uttered and the deeds that were 
done during that solemn day, and 
to leave them to make their own 
revelation. 
10 


yen is the most popular sea. 

yarn in literature to-day? In 
a recent competition organised by 
The Nautical Magazine readers 
were invited to send in their 
ideas in order to determine this in- 
teresting point. THE CRUISE OF THE 
CacuaLoT, by Frank T. Bullen, was 
accorded the highest number of 
votes, and its companion book, 
‘*The Log of a Sea Waif”’ was 
also a_ great favourite. Both 
volumes are published in Murray’s 
2s. 6d. Library. The winning book 
has already reached its nineteenth 
impression. 


LEET - SURGEON _W. E. 
HOME has written a book of 
very noble’ intention, entitled 
MERCHANT SEAMEN: THEIR Dis- 
EASES AND THEIR WELFARE NEEDS. 
Sad it is that still—even after their 
extraordinary War-time heroism— 
the sailors of the merchant ships 
should often have to endure com- 
fortless and degrading conditions in 
their hard and difficult work. Truly 
the nation should live up to the 
words of the old. Elizabethan 
song— 
‘*We care for the merchante men 
Who do our States maintain.” 


A®*® though to illustrate Surgeon 

Home’s book, Mr. C. Ernest 
Fayle, with the second volume of 
his SEABORNE TRADE, published by 
direction of the Historical Section 


of the Committee of Imperial 


Defence, illustrates the devotion of 


the merchant seamen, for this in- 
stalment tells the great story of 
their work in the war from the 
opening of the submarine campaign 
to the appointment of the Shipping 
Controller. 
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LL the world Knows that Gene 
Stratton-Porter is a _ great 
naturalist as well as the most 
popular novelist. It will be news to 
‘some of her admirers that she also 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


is a poet—‘‘ and a good one, too!”’ 
Mr. Murray has in his list a poem 
from her pen, THE FireE-Birp, the 
inspiration of which has come to her 
from those legendary Red Indians 
who have lent so much to the 
romance of America. 


HE VISCOUNTESS CAVE, 
although a true, is not a con- 
ventional, historian. Her pen has 
imagination. And so she brings to 
the romantic story of THE PaLace 
or RICHMOND a stimulating fresh- 
ness of vision. For example, Alice 
Perrers, the favourite of Edward 
III, was, according to Lady Cave, 
born out of due season. To-day 
she would have been a Suffragette 
and have worked off steam in the 
House of Commons. She might 
even have been a member! Such 
suggestions add zest to a chapter 
of history strangely overlooked, 
even by those who know their 
Richmond. 


BOOK-NOTES 


the first 

volume in Dr. Gore’s ‘‘ Recon- 
struction of Belief Series,’’ received 
extensive notice from the Press and 
the public when it was issued in 
November last, and rapidly ran into 


ELIEF IN GOD, 


six impressions. Its readers will 
welcome the announcement that the 
second volume, entitled BELIEF IN 
CurisT, is now in preparation and 
will be published in the autumn. 
The third volume, which will be 
published at a still later date, and 
which will complete the Series, will 
be entitled THe Hoty SPIRIT AND 
THE CHURCH. 


HE battle of the critics of the 

Scriptures is for ever con- 
tinuing. Just at present it is the 
turn of the Modernists to endure the 
searching ordeal to which they 
have subjected, what may be called 
the teachings of the Conservative 
School of Exegesis. Dr. Harris, 
who has rendered great service to 
the cause of the Faith, has written 
a new volume, CREEDS oR No 
CrEEDS? in which he meets the 
Modernist views from a new stand- 
point. Usually the question raised 
is—Can they be reconciled with the 
Faith? He rightly raises the pre- 
liminary question—Can they be 
justified by the principles of philo- 
sophic and historic criticism on 
which they profess to be based? At 
the same time he is no stay-at-home, 
no Troglodyte. ‘* Philosophy,’” 
says he, ‘‘is a progressive science, 
and to put the clock back to the 
thirteenth century as if nothing im- 
portant had been discovered since 
seems to me a mistaken—perhaps 
a fatal—policy.”’ 
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BOOK-NOTES 


June number of THE Corn- 

HILL will contain among other 
articles the customary instalment of 
Ovincton’s Bank, by Stanley J. 
Weyman. 


A further set of ‘‘ Pictures of 
Wild Life in England,’’ 
Patus, by E. L. Grant Watson, 
carrying on into later months the 
impressions given in the April 
number. 


The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, himself an Old Carthu- 
sian, who was at school at the old 
Charterhouse in London and 
actually saw Thackeray, writes of 
THACKERAY AND CHARTERHOUSE, 
showing how the schools to which 
the schoolboys in his novels go to 
were either Charterhouse itself, 
‘*Greyfriars,’’ or possess charac- 
teristics which belong to Charter- 
house as he remembered it. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ PyLADEs,”’ 
by W. Senior, gives the full history 
of an incident alluded to in the re- 
cently published CORRESPONDENCE 
oF Lorp Byron, when his friend, 
the young Marquis of Sligo, per- 
suaded some of His Majesty’s 
sailors to desert and join the crew 
of his own brig—proceedings which 
ended in his fine and imprisonment 
when he reached England again. 

In GaupEamus Icitur General 
Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., describes a strange scene 
in Delhi last year suggestive of 
what is happening now in London : 
the crowd of the maimed and the 
halt, Moslem and Hindu alike, pour- 
ing into a Christian church to be 
cured by an English faith-healer. 
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R. RONALD MCcNEILL'S 

new book, ULSTER’s STAND vor 
THE UNIon, has a significant dedica- 
tion, ‘‘To the Memory of the 
Unionist Party.’’ There is in the 
volume, which tells a_ story of 
national devotion, full justification 
for the pointedness and for the 
bitterness of those words. 


URELY the most evil of the 
afflictions to which humanity— 
alas !—is heir is Cancer, and Breast 
Cancer is the most terrible form of 
that disease. Yet the battle against 
the horrid enemy continues, as is 
shown by the developments realised 
in the six years since Dr. Sampson 
Handley’s work, CANCER OF THE 
BREAST AND ITS TREATMENT, went 
out of print. On the one hand, 
much has been learned from _ the 
experimental study of cancer in 
animals; and much, on the other 
hand, from a remodelling of the 
methods of histology—the systema- 
tic application of the microscope 
over extensive areas as opposed 
to the old ‘‘ cheese-tasting ’’ method 
of microscopic examination. A 
second edition of this essential 
volume is in the press. 


These books are published by Mr. 
Murray, and may be obtained from 
any bookseller. Mr. Murray will 
be glad to send his QUARTERLY LIST 
oF New Books to any reader of THE 
CorRNHILL MaGaAzINE on request 
being made to him at 50a Albemarle 
Street, London, W. 1. 
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BOOK -NOTES 


pe the last century Sir 
Harry Lumsden, then a sub- 
altern, raised in India a new corps 
of picked fighting men, including 


THE Hitt oF Pany Manp 


trained explorers and military recon- 
noitrers, and gave it the name, now 
famous, of the Corps of Guides. 
Gradually the great achievements of 
the Corps grew to a tradition, and 
its activities during the Great War, 
under the command of Captain 
Blacker, are vividly described in 
that author’s book, ON SECRET 
Parrot Hicu Asta. The pages 
carry one on into the primitive con- 
ditions and barbaric life of unex- 
plored recesses of the heart of Asia. 


HE first volume of Mr. C. 

Ernest Fayle’s SEABORNE TRADE, 
published in 1920, dealt with The 
Cruiser Period of the Great War. 
His second volume begins with the 
Submarine Campaign, traces the 
progress of Economic Pressure 
during 1915, discusses the Wheat 


Situation in the autumn of that year 
and leads to the appointment of the 
Shipping Controller. The work has 
been written under the direction of 
the Historical Section of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, and so 
comes with an _ unimpeachable 
authority. 


A LITTLE red morocco volume 

with covers and fly-leaves of 
green satin, picked up by a page-in- 
waiting when the Arch-Duchess 
escaped from the Tuileries, proved 
to be THe PrivaTE DIARIES OF THE 
Empress Marie Louise, which Mr. 
Murray has just published in an 
English translation. An _ historical 
introduction is contributed by M. 
Frédéric Masson, who adds some 
interesting and pathetic letters of 
Marie Louise, which have never 
before been made public. 


EACHERS and parents 
especially will welcome THE 
CHRISTIAN FairH—a series of essays 
written at the instance of the 
Christian Evidence Society by 
various people and edited, with an 
Introduction, by the Rev. C. F. 
Nolloth. The aim of the writers is 
to. furnish guidance to those who 
are entrusted with the responsible 
work of educating children in the 
principles and practice of the 
Christian religion, and to help them 
in dealing with the problems and 
difficulties which arise in the course 

of instruction. 
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BOOK-NOTES 


A NOVEL of outstanding quality 

—its author’s name is full 
assurance of that—just published 
is Mrs, Atherton’s Dormant FIREs, 


Mrs. ATHERTON 


which tells the story of a woman 
who for love’s sake paid the greatest 
price and won. 


Mr. Murray’s prominent 

spring books figures THE 
PRIME MInIsTERS OF BRITAIN, 1721- 
1921, the first edition of which is 
now sold out. Not a little of the 
popularity of this book is due to the 
thirty-six full-page portraits of the 
Prime Ministers, which have never 
before been collected. 


RS. STRATTON-PORTER’S 
wide fame as a novelist does 
not prevent her from achieving 
estimable success as a poet. In 
Tue Fire-Birp she tells a charm- 
ing and dramatic story of the 
American Indians; and the book 
abounds in those beautiful descrip- 
tions of nature with which her readers 
are so familiar. The delight of the 
volume is enhanced by its: artistic 
binding, with decorative end-papers 
and coloured illustrations. 
10 


THE opportunity to lecture at 

Oxford University comes to 
few men in their earlytyears, but 
this distinction has been conferred 
upon Dr. A. S. Russell, a young 
man who has devoted some years to 
research in the analytical chemistry 
of uranium, thorium, and radium. 
He has spared no pains to bring his 
information up to date, and the re- 
sults of his studies are set forth in 
his new book entitled Tue 
CHEMISTRY OF RapIOo-ACTIVE Sus- 
STANCES. It been specially 
written for students, and it describes 
concisely the main facts concerning 
the chemical properties of the radio- 
elements and the bearing of. this 
knowledge both upon inorganic 
chemistry and upon theories of the 
structure of the atom. The book 
will appeal to students in the senior 
scientific classes, and should be 
found useful also by medical men, 
who have at times to carry out 
chemical operations with  radio- 
active material. 


OLUME THREE of Tue 

CHURCH IN Mapras completes the 
story of the East India Company’s 
ecclesiastical efforts in the Presi- 
dency of Madras, by bringing it to 
the period when the Company sur- 
rendered its responsibilities to the 
Imperial Government. The record 


_has been compiled from the Com- 


pany’s documents and from private 
sources not hitherto tapped. The 
full result, as published in the 
completed three volumes, must 
cause some change of general 
opinion as to the religious policy and 
action of the Company. 
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BOOK-NOTES 


Pp view of the determined criticism 
which as civilisation advances 
is continuously being levelled at 
Theism, its adherents from time to 
time are compelled to vindicate their 
faith and its claims on the reason of 


man. This the Rev. J. H. Beibitz 
has done in his new _ book, 
FairH, BELIEF, AND Proor: AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE SCIENCE OF 


NaTURAL THEOLOGY. Suggestions 
are made regarding the outstanding 
difficulties of Theism and the attri- 
bution of omnipotence to God. A 
trenchant Introduction is supplied by 
Bishop Gore. 


is with much regret that 
admirers of the books of Mr. 
and Mrs. Egerton Castle will learn 
of the death of Mrs. Castle at 
Genoa—that present-day hub of 
the world’s interest. Until the 
death of her husband two years 
ago, the Egerton Castles collabo- 
rated in many successful novels, 
including DiaMoND-cuT PASTE; 
THE Biack OrricE; My Merry 
RocKHURST; WRroTH; THE Lost 
IPHIGENIA; THE 
ScENE ; THE Grip oF. LIFE; CHANCE 
THE PipER; THE Ways oF Miss 
BARBARA, and MINNIGLEN. So that 
with their passing a well of attrac- 
tive romance is closed; and readers 
of these days can ill spare such loss. 


OLLOWING on Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s collection of 
later Sherlock Holmes stories His 
Last Bow, are six other additions 
to Murray’s 2s. Novels: Jan 
AND HER Jos; UNDER THE RED 
Rose ; Buncu Grass ; BARLASCH OF 
THE GuaRD; IN KEepaR’s TENTS and 
ADVENTURES OF GERARD. The high 


quality of production and the handy 
size of these volumes will assure for 
them an eager welcome. 


THE eternal interest and insati- 


able controversy regarding 
Lorp Byron have been revived in 
full force by the recent publication 


Lorp Byron 


of his CORRESPONDENCE, as edited by 
Mr. Murray. The first large edition 
is exhausted and a second printing 
is in the press. 


AFTER a silence of ten years 

Mr. Stanley Weyman wrote 
THe Great House, which was 
acclaimed as ‘‘ the best of his many 
good stories.”’ It ran_ serially 
through THE CoRNHILL MaGazin_E, 
and was published in book form at 
the end of 1919. Mr. Murray is 
now issuing a cheaper edition at 
3s. 6d. 


APPARENTLY the widespread 
interest aroused by Professor 
Einstein on the subject of Relativity 
is not waning, for yet another—the 
fourth—edition of Lord Haldane’s 
comprehensive book, THE REIGN OF 
RELATIVITy, is called for. Mr. 
Murray has also in the press another 
volume from the same pen entitled 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMANISM AND 

OF OTHER SUBJECTS. 
ll 
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BOOK-NOTES 


V OYAGE OF ASS is a poem 

of love and adventure in old 
England told in rimed stanzas by 
Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein. It 
should prove welcome to the many 
who have felt that recent verse has 
generally been unworthy of the 
English genius; fer in the place of 
the formlessness of vers libre, 
which often had neither meaning 
nor music, the reader is offered a 
triumphant ingenuity of rimes, ex- 
pressing a story of simple life 
steeped in the vigour of the Middle 
Ages. 


CIENCE PROGRESS, under 

the editorship of Sir Ronald 
Ross, continues to fulfil admirably 
the object for which it was founded, 
of providing a journal containing 
original papers and summaries of 
the present state of knowledge in 
all branches of science. The 
Times says it ‘‘ not only covers a 
remarkably wide field with great 
ability, but has had impressed upon 
it, by the energetic and humane 
spirit of its editor, a certain 
dynamic quality which makes it a 
force as well as a source of light. 
. . . SCIENCE PROGRESS, as a 
glance at its history will show, 
seems to be gathering about it the 
keenest scientific thought of our 
day.’’ PRoGRESS is pub- 
lished quarterly in January, April, 
July and October, and the annual 
subscription, inclusive of postage, 
is 25s. 6d. 


IX the July issue of THE CORNHILL 
MacazinE Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man continues his serial story, 
OvincTon’s BANK. 
Bennet Copplestone contributes a 
further chapter. of naval history in 
12 


Tue SaLtt Bioop oF ENGLAND, 
Second Series, Part III—An 
ATTEMPT AT REPETITION—when 
Buckingham in 1625 ingloriously 
failed at Cadiz to repeat the famous 
singeing of ‘the King of Spain’s 
beard. 

Down THE RHONE IN A Rowinc 
Boat, by Mary E. Boyle, describes 
an entirely novel kind of holiday 
excursion. 

My First SuHoot, by ‘‘ Nomad,” 
tells of climbing and sport in the 
Himalayas ; the bears that can only 
be shot after the shikari has made 
due sacrifice to the local spirits: 
the grandeur and perils of the 
wilderness, the strange man subject 
to possession by demons. 


BarRBEY D’AUREVILLY, by Arnold 
Whitridge, is one in a series of 
literary studies begun in the trenches 
which recalls the love of French 
literature inherited from his fore- 
bear, Matthew Arnold, by the 
writer, a young American, who 
served in our ranks long before 
America officially entered the war. 


These books are published by Mr. 
Murray, and may be obtained from 
any bookseller. Mr. Murray will 
be glad to send his QuarTerty List 
oF NEw Books to any reader of THE 
CoRNHILL MAGAZINE on request 
being made to him at soa Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1. 
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